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CAMPFIRE EMBER 


Interpolated by Willard V. Anderson 


“#\N any camping trip into the moun- 
tains and forests,” writes Jeff Cof- 
fey of 904 Clermont, Dallas 23, Texas, 
“the spirit of adventure swells within 
and the desire to explore, to get into 
the midst of Mother Nature’s Wonder- 
land away from the everyday world of 
civilization, sends one looking for a 
trail for a hike. The seemingly limit- 
less supply of energy children have, 
especially when they get into the out- 
of-doors, can cause anxious moments 
unless something is done to direct the 
energies and some arrangement made 
for keeping track of the high spirited. 
“There are four children in our 
family, ages 15, 14, 10 and 3, the one 
boy being 10. Our camping trips have 
been a joint experience with another 
family—a camping arrangement high- 
ly recommended by both families — 
whose brood consists of a boy 15 and 
a girl 11. Our two-family caravan of 
ten people has proven to be an ex- 
cellent travel and camping arrange- 
ment — but more of that another time, 
for now I want to tell you of what we 
have developed for taking the whole 








group on a hike, a plan that lets the 
children expend some of their bound- 
less energy to their pleasure and yet 
allows the adults to maintain some di- 
rection and control over the high spir- 
its and not ruin their pace either! 

“On a ‘family’ hike (the two families 
operate as a unit on our trips), the 
energy of the children and their ad- 
venturous spirit of wanting to go on 
ahead on the trail and not be held 
back by the ‘old folks’ presented a 
problem. If they were not allowed to 
bound on ahead they felt discrimi- 
nated against and could easily spoil 
the hike for everyone, yet Mom and 
Dad didn’t feel the children should 
be out of range of control, obviously. 

“The dilemma was settled so that 
now all enjoy a hike on the trail with 
a minimum of grumbling from the 
children, since they can set their own 
pace. The idea seems so simple and 
relates to advice you find many places 
when you read about what to take on 
a hike into the woods. Whistles! 
Sturdy metal police or referee type 
whistles — this was our answer. We 


Do your children like to play in the sand? Take a tip from Stanley B. Dickerson of 304 
Bellevue Place, Springfield, Ohio, and spend a week or more at Warren Dunes State 
Park near Bridgman, Michigan, where Stan took this picture. The campground is on 
the other side of this big dune, and if you choose this route between the lake and your 
tent, you'll have to go down the other side as well. If you don’t feel up to the climb, 
you can make use of a longer route which will take you around the dune instead of over it. 
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bought brass whistles with chains. 

“Before setting out on a _ hike, 
everyone chooses a ‘buddy,’ or is as- 
signed one if too much argument de- 
velops on who are going to be bud- 
dies, and a whistle is fastened to one 
of the pair. If both want the whistle, 
then one wears it halfway and the 
other the last half. Signals are ar- 
ranged and practiced to assure that 
everyone understands them and _ is 
able to give them. Our usual signals 
are: 

“Two blasts: Those ahead stop and 

wait. 

“One blast: Signal heard. 

“Two blasts following a ‘stop and 

wait’: Proceed. 

“One blast: Signal heard. 

“Three blasts: Help! 

“Everyone understands, also, that a 
fork in the trail is an automatic ‘stop 
and wait’ until the entire group 
reaches the fork so there will be no 
question of which trail is taken and 
all take the same one. 

“The first time we tried this system, 
armed with our whistles and signals — 
and our assurance to the children that 
whistle signals were to be obeyed, 
or else! — we set out on a hike, and it 
worked like a charm. The children 
took off up the chosen trail at a pace 
of their own choosing (a little faster 
than usual, I think, to see if they were 
really going to be allowed out of 
sight). Children are not noted for 
being quiet, especially on such a trip, 
so it was not difficult to have some 
idea of how they were progressing. As 
their noise seemed to be moving too 
far away, we whistled ‘stop and wait.’ 
As we moved within close range of 
the noise, or could see the children, 
the whistle told them to proceed. The 
children had a feeling of being on their 
own in the woods and could have some 
of their own brand of fun without 
feeling Mom and Pop were right on 
top of them, spoiling all their fun. 
Mom and Pop had a good time, too, 
since they set their own pace and 
listened to the childen enjoying them- 
selves in the forest, knowing also that 
the little whistle could be heard when 
a human voice could so easily either 
not reach them or just be ‘not heard.’ 
Something in the sound of a whistle 
will get response when even the an- 
gered voice of a parent might fail. The 
children respected the whistles and 
obeyed the signals gracefully and felt 
they were engaged in an important 
adventure — and they knew they were 
being trusted! 

“Try it with your family!” 


i“ you live in the San Francisco area 
you'll want to attend this year’s Na- 
tional Sports & Boat Show for sure, 

Continued on page 28 
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CAMPING EQUIP 





GREENBRIER SPORTS WAGON by Chevrolet is basically a six- or nine-passenger bus; 
optional equipment includes a custom camper unit which converts the rear portion into 
a combination bedroom, living room and kitchen. The unit can quickly be removed to con- 
vert back to the original vehicle. Basic price of the Greenbrier, which is powered by a 
Corvair engine mounted in the rear, is $2433 plus taxes and the usual destination, delivery 
and handling charges. It is available with three-speed manual, four-speed manual, or 
Powerglide transmission. 





ECONOLINE STATION BUS by Ford is another vehicle that can be outfitted for 
camping. It can carry eight passengers. Its modified Falcon engine is mounted forward, 
alongside the driver. Cargo volume behind the front seat is 204.4 cubic feet when the 
rear seats are removed. With all seats in place, there is still room for 32.4 cubic feet of 
luggage. Suggested factory list price is $1917. 
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CUSHMAN TRAILSTER, designed espe- 
cially for transporting hunters, fishermen 
and campers over rough mountain trails, 
will scale 45-degree grades carrying a rider 
with full pack. It’s available for $328 f.o.b. 
Cushman Motors, Lincoln Neb. 





PORTABLE GENERATOR provides up to 
1250 watts of standard household electricity. 
The Zeus weighs only 80 pounds and meas- 
ures 18”x 17’ x17’. It is manufactured by 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Pesco Products 
Division, 24700 N. Miles Rd., Bedford, Ohio, 
and full information may be had by writing 
and mentioning Better CAMPING. 





Manufacturers are invited to | 
submit photos, specifications and 
prices for possible inclusion in this 
department. Readers must bear in 
mind that prices and specifications 
are subject to change, and this maga- 
zine assumes no responsibility for 
such changes or for errors that might 
occur in the preparation of the re- 
view. Every precaution is taken, 
however, to prevent such errors. | 
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“AUTO MIGNON,” an automatic record 
player for use in automobiles, is available 
for $57.50. Push a 45 r.p.m. record into the 
slot and the machine starts itself, plays the 
record, pushes it back out of the slot and 
stops itself. It plays through the car radio 
and uses the car battery (either 6- or 12- 
volt). Power consumption is 50 milliwatts. 
Switching from radio to phonograph or vice 
versa is accomplished by pushing a button. 
Full details may’be had from North Ameri- 
can Philips Co., High Fidelity Products Di- 
vision, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.I., N. Y. 
Mention Better CAMPING. 


CHUCK-WAGON CAMPER is a complete 
portable kitchen designed to ride across the 
rear of a station wagon or thwartships of 
a boat. It comes with stove, ice chest and 
separate compartments for groceries, uten- 
sils and cutlery. Materials are of weather- 
proof structure and the unit is painted to 
match your own car or boat. Price, $98.50 
from the Car-Mar Co., 1313 Timber Grove 
Dr., Knoxville 19, Tenn. 


RIVIERA de iuxe tent has an inner sleeping tent (right) with 
air space between the two for insulation against heat and cold. 
It comes in three sizes at $275, $330 and $380. Details from Sport- 
berger of America, P.O. Box 571, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TOP MODEL in the 1961 line of Nimrod camping trailers made by Ward Manufacturing, 
Inc., 2530 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, is the Four Star with attached canopy 
and built-in ice chest and sink. It sleeps four and carries a price tag of $849. Other 1961 
Nimrods are the Three Star, $695; Two Star, $595; Lone Star, $495. All models sleep four 
persons high off the ground except the Lone Star, which sleeps two on the trailer body 
and three at ground level. 


CONTINENTAL tent-camper trailer erects to 7 x 11 feet with a 4x 7-foot bed permanently 
in place. Air mattress is optional, as is the spare-wheel carrier. It is made by Continental 
Industries, 2425 Cabot St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. List price is $365. 
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What's 


HE Fourth of July is murder! 

Maybe it isn’t as bad as the high- 
way carnage which all of the news- 
papers relate, but camping over the 
traditional Fourth of July holiday is 
just plain m-e-a-n. And it’s getting 
meaner. 

Actually, the veteran tent or trailer 
addict is now so wary of the Fourth 
(or the other national holidays) that 
he probably spends many an hour 
scheming how to “beat the mob.” Un- 
happily, so many industries close up 
shop the week (or two) of the Fourth 
that an awful lot of people are let 
loose at that time for their annual 
“two weeks with pay” — and a lot of 
them must be campers. For the camp- 
ing situation on that weekend, these 
days, is just about impossible. And, 
as I said, ‘it’s getting worse rather 
than better. 1961 could be a rough 
time. 

Just look at how things were around 
the country in 1960, for example: 

NEW YORK: The 38 public camp- 
grounds maintained by the state in the 
Adirondack and Catskill regions 
turned away 21,182 persons over the 
Fourth of July weekend. This is the 
number who were actually kept out 
of the regular campgrounds and who 
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in store for 1961? 


were temporarily accommodated in 
undeveloped sites, according to Gen- 
eral Manager W. D. Mulholland of the 
Forest Preserve Parks. 
CONNECTICUT: Every campsite 
was taken over the Fourth, with many 
having to be turned away. “Anticipa- 
tions for 1961 are the same or worse.” 
MINNESOTA: Despite the fact that 
the state’s 18 parks are designed to 
provide 1140 campsites, there were 
actually 3278 camping parties accom- 
modated (some overcrowding, yes!). 
In addition, there were 1183 camping 
groups turned away, “in order to pre- 
vent further overcrowding which park 
personnel feared would overtax sani- 
tary facilities and interfere with the 
recreation rights of noncamping vis- 
itors,”’ according to the Conservation 
Department. In fact, in an attempt to 
accommodate the unusual number of 


campers, park personnel permitted 
the erection of camps in _ picnic 
grounds, parking lots, and even a 


baseball field. In one case, a kindly 
park manager even permitted camp- 
ers to pitch their tents in his own 






yard. Many who arrived to find a 
state park already filled to capacity 
followed the advice of park personnel 
and went on to privately owned camp- 
grounds and resorts. 

VIRGINIA: Assistant Commission- 
er Ben Bolen of the Conservation De- 
partment says, “The number of camp- 
ers for the Fourth this year was 
slightly less than the number we had 
last year — due to inclement weather 
over part of our state. However, we 
still had a vastly overcrowded condi- 
tion in all of our Virginia state park 
camping areas, and had the weather 
conditions been good, I am reason- 
ably sure that this situation would 
have been worse than it was the pre- 
vious year. Hundreds of campers were 
turned away during the July 4 
period.” 

MICHIGAN: According to the Con- 
servation Department’s George Koois- 
tra, “During the week of the Fourth 
in 1959, requests for 5013 campsites 
had to be turned down; this year 917 
were turned down because of lack of 
room. Reason for this drop is attrib- 
uted to bad weather and the day of 
the week on which the holiday fell this 
year.” In all, there were 22,000 
campers on some 5131 sites. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE: Some 800 
parties were either turned away or 
inadequately provided for at camp- 
ing areas in New Hampshire’s state 
parks over the July 4 weekend. Says 
Andrew M. Heath of the promotion 
division, “The demand for campsites 
in recent years has surpassed the 
number available in the public areas 
to such an extent that many private 
areas have been established.” 

So it went in a handful of states. 
Turnaways ... piling them in... 
just plain overcrowding. Even with 
bad weather, the situation was bad. 


N Wisconsin, right in the nation’s 

heartland, there was a tremendous 
uproar—especially in the Devil’s Lake 
area, that state’s “showcase” park not 
too far from Baraboo. There, 1000 
were turned away, according to State 
Parks Superintendent Roman Koen- 
ings — and that is but one of the 60 
state campgrounds! The newspaper 
reports had it that campers were 





That day conditions at Terry Andrae State Park, also in Wisconsin, were no better. 


Row on row of tents, too close for privacy, at Mauthe Lake, Wisconsin, July 4, 1960. 


stranded “all over the highways,” but 
while it was bad it wasn’t quite as 
bad as it sounded —except to the 
folks who had planned on pounding 
stakes in this camp or that and who 
couldn’t, of course! There was, con- 
ceded Koenings, at least one “minor” 
traffic jam and a few lost tempers. 

Actually, the publicity served to 
dramatize the Wisconsin parks situa- 
tion —a situation that well-informed 
Wisconsin campers knew about, of 
course, but which few noncamping 
folk were aware of. Or outsiders. Pity 
the poor out-of-staters who traveled 
from surrounding areas on that 
weekend only to find that there was 
simply no place to go. At Mauthe 
Lake, in the Kettle Moraine State For- 
est of Wisconsin, the “Sorry, no camp- 
ers” sign was out as early as Thurs- 
day, in fact! 

Perhaps, in the long run, the July 
4 camping mess may have good reper- 
cussions, for it at least focused at- 
tention on the inadequacies of facili- 
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ties in many states. And that is not 
good publicity. Even noncamping leg- 
islators know that! 

Wisconsin’s case was a novel one. 
Before the Fourth of July weekend, 
the Conservation Department had an- 
nounced carrying capacities on its 60 
campgrounds in state parks and for- 
ests, setting up limitations to provide 
space for some 2823 units (plus the 
thousands of other sites administered 
by other governmental agencies). And 
the state urged those who planned on 
camping that holiday to arrive early. 
No reservations are permitted. 

Having warned that “If facilities are 
filled, additional campers cannot be 
accommodated on state grounds,” the 
state apparently felt that it had done 
its job. (There had, incidentally, been 
very heavy pressure over the earlier 
Memorial Day weekend, resuiting in 
hundreds of turnaways even then, es- 
pecially in southern and northwestern 
camps.) 

But very few newspapers or radio 
stations bothered to inform the pub- 
lic of the new limitations on camp- 
grounds and the potential “turnaway” 
ruling to preserve sanitation order; 
and, of course, out-of-staters had no 
way of knowing what was to happen. 
As an example, Devil’s Lake, which 
took in a full 1000 groups in 1959, was 
limited to just 533 units for 1960 — 
meaning that there would obviously 
be a serious turning-away situation in 
the offing. Half as many sites as the 
previous year ... and more campers 
joining the fun this Fourth! That, of 
course, is just what happened: literal- 
ly 1000 too many camping parties try- 
ing to get in. 

In the long run, while it doesn’t 
help provide locations for those want- 
ing to camp, Wisconsin’s new policy 
of limiting the number of campsites 
in each campground is an ideal one — 

Continued on page 22 
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HERE’S a plush 
motel now at Fla- 

mingo, a town that 
only a few years ago 
was a cluster of fish- 
ing shacks on stilts, 
inaccessible except 
by water. Flamingo 
is located on Cape Sable, the south- 
ernmost point of continental United 
States, and is the “capital” of Ever- 
glades, the mainland’s newest na- 
tional park. Despite this new motel, 
and the paved road that now goes to 
Flamingo, the 1% million acres in this 
park consist of some of the wildest 
and least visited areas in the entire 
country. 

That wide swath of wetness known 
as the Everglades once reached up to 
Lake Okeechobee and beyond. It was 
a sawgrass “river” from 80 to 100 
miles wide and more than 100 miles 
long that occupied all of southern 
Florida except for a thin fringe along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. It 
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was interspersed with millions of 
“hammocks,” small islands of solid 
ground in the infinitely slowly flowing 
swamp. These consisted of clumps of 
tropical trees, of salt prairies, and of 
pine islands. The mangrove seized 
every bit of soil it could and a clump 
of mangroves held on to the flowing 
silt around them until there was room 
for more mangroves. The result was 
mangrove forests of thousands of acres 
in extent. 

Innumerable drainage canals have 
tamed the northern Everglades to a 
certain extent and turned the flowing 
swamps into highly productive sugar- 
cane fields, winter vegetable gardens, 
and other agricultural areas. There 
are still large stretches of pristine 
everglades even in these areas, 
though. In some of these, the Seminole 
Indians, that most aqueous of all 
tribes, have their reservations. They 
are reached by no roads and are vir- 
tually inaccessible, and that’s the way 
the Seminoles like it. 
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It was only in the recent administra- 
tion of Governor LeRoy Collins that 
the Seminoles could be induced to 
sign a peace treaty with the United 
States. Sporadic expeditions, some of 
them on a very large scale, were never 
able to defeat them. From the days 
when General Zachary Taylor took 
a large expeditionary force down 
there, the United States tried to sub- 
due them, without success. At one 
time, this indomitable band was re- 
duced to only 200 members, but there 
are almost 1000 Seminoles now. A few 
of them have become “civilized.” 
Their villages may be seen along the 
Tamiami Trail and other highways as 
tourist bait. Others of them wrestle 
alligators brought to the pools of the 
swank Miami Beach hotels for that 
purpose, but the main body of the 
tribe lives in the deepest swamps, in 
majestic seclusion. 

The push of farmers for the fertile 
land of the Everglades that could be 
drained has nearly halved the extent 
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By CHarLes LayNGy¢ 

. PHOTOS By 
FLORIDA STATE NEWS BUREAU 
| 











Hundreds of startled man-of-war birds 
are caught in flight in the Everglades. 


At one time egrets were almost extinct, 
but with Everglades National Park as a ref- 
uge, babies like these grow up in safety. 


The almost stately wood ibises are protected 


of this unique giant swamp-river. At 
one time, the Florida cattle barons de- 
cided that deer were responsible for 
the ticks that were killing their cat- 
tle. They were sufficiently powerful 
to declare a 12-month open season on 
deer, with a state bounty to be paid 
the hunter for each deer killed. One 
of the loveliest of Florida’s water 
birds, the plumed egret, was also 
threatened with extinction during the 
days when plumes were fashionable 
on milady’s hat. Fortunately that 
fashion changed before the last of the 
egrets was slaughtered. Then purses 
of alligator hide became fashionable 
and the rapacious hunters turned their 
attention to these saurians. All of 
the Everglades’ once-teeming wild- 
life is now protected by law and, with 
Everglades National Park as a refuge, 
the wildlife is staging a remarkable 
comeback. 


HORTLY after the Tamiami Trail was 
hacked through the Everglades 
from Miami to Naples on the Gulf, a 
ride over the newly built road pre- 
sented a spectacle of water-bird life 
that was unequaled anywhere else 





in the world. The canal that paralleled 
the road was teeming with fish; 
schools of them were so thick in places 
that the topmost ones were shoved out 
of the water into the air. The banks 
of the canal were lined with water 
birds of every description— thousands 
of them to the mile. They were so in- 
tent upon their fishing that they paid 
little attention to the occasional ven- 
turesome automobilist who would 
take a car of 30 years ago across a 
hundred miles or so of virgin swamp, 
where there were no filling stations, 
nor even a house, for the entire dis- 
tance. 

This incredible show is no longer 
available to the unending stream of 
motorists who use the Tamiami Trail 
now. Thousands of fishermen have 
since descended upon the canal; they 
didn’t harm the birds particularly, but 
they took away their livelihood by 
cutting down considerably on the fish 
population. 

South of the Tamiami Trail, though, 
the Everglades were so inaccessible 
that they provided a haven for fish, 
for animals and for birds. While my 
wife and I do not sneer at the ex- 












cellent fishing, by any means, it was 
the birds that drew us into the area 
before there was a national park, 
when it had to be visited by boat or 
not at all. 

The new road (Florida 27) branch- 
ing from U.S. 1 at Florida City, some 
35 miles south of Miami, permits any- 
one, however unskilled in wilderness 
life, to get to Flamingo. It also al- 
lows a fascinating glimpse of bird life 
along the Anhinga Trail for anyone 
who can walk, even on crutches. This 
trail, named for the anhinga (also 
called snake bird and water turkey), 
has an elevated boardwalk that will 
take you to a typical Everglades 
slough, where birds, fish, and even 
alligators may be observed fairly 
close up. 

A somewhat more arduous trail than 
Anhinga is the Gumbo Limbo Trail, 
which goes to the interior of Paradise 
Key hammock. Quite a bit of the 
vegetation in this portion of the Ever- 
glades originally drifted over from the 
islands of the West Indies in the form 
of seeds. Paradise Key has perhaps 
the largest concentration of purely 
tropical plants and here, too, birdlife 
may be seen. 

There’s a splendid and improved 
campground at Flamingo on Cape 
Sable. However, the number of lo- 
cations is limited and, especially in the 
winter season, it’s well to get there 
early in the day, as the 54 sites are 
made available on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Another camping area 
at Long Pine Key, four miles west of 
the Royal Palm area, has 57 tent sites. 
Incidentally, these camps are on a 
year-round basis. Twice-a-day fog- 
gings keep them far more mosquito- 
free than many northern camps. These 
camps afford the tourist intimate and 
fascinating glimpses into the wildlife 
of the area; there’s nothing like the 
throbbing roar of a big bull alligator 
quivering through the tropical night, 
under the incredible Florida moon, to 
give you that feeling of being “away 
from it all.” 

For the initiate, though, there’s 
nothing quite like camping in the 
back country, deep in the pristine 
Everglades. There’s always the feel- 
ing back in there that one is camping 
where no white man ever trod before. 
Certainly there can be no wilder nor 
more primitive country anywhere 
than in the back reaches of this maze 
of waterways. 

The Everglades Park Company has 
several sightseeing boat trips from 
Flamingo every day in the year. Also, 
by writing to the Audubon Society, 
13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Florida, 
information may be obtained as to the 
bird-watcher tours by boat and sta- 
tion wagon operated in the winter 


season. Sightseeing boat trips are also 
operated from the town of Everglades 
at the western end of the park. These 
are also run only during the winter 
season. All of these trips can be high- 
ly recommended, but there’s nothing 
to equal the individual camping trip 
into the back country. To camp there, 
though, a fire permit must first be ob- 
tained from the park headquarters or 
from any of the ranger stations in the 
Everglades. 


| game in these back areas is to be 
recommended only in the winter 
season. We’ve done it in the summer, 
wearing gloves and mosquito veils, 
but we’re immune from any bad reac- 
tions from mosquito bites —and the 
voracious rascals will bite, despite 
veils and gloves, and raise huge welts 
on people who do happen to be ad- 
versely affected. 

During the winter season, though, 
camping in the back country is a won- 
derful experience. Up with the dawn, 
a hearty fish breakfast may be caught 
in no time. Our chief interest in the 
Everglades is the birds, although 
we’re not bird-watchers in the usual 
sense of the word. We’ve seen such 
rarities (found only in this locale) as 
the Cape Sable seaside sparrow and 
the great white heron, but we watch 
birds for the sheer pleasure it gives us 
and make no lists of the various kinds 
we've seen. For example, the seaside 
sparrow is of little interest to us, but 
the stately great white heron is fas- 
cinating to watch. 

The pelican is by no means a rare 
bird down here. He’s all over the 
place, a comic figure with his ungainly 
body and his huge disproportionate 





bill. Once in the air, though, pelicans 
fly in a long, straight line —15 to 20 
in a row—and we never tire of watch- 
ing them follow the leader, flapping 
their wings when he does, volplaning 
when he does, never losing their place 
in line. Their dive-bombing technique 
in fish-catching is really an incredible 
sight. You discover that the over- 


| grown bill is not merely to store fish 


in the pendant pouch, but to break the 
water as the bird hits it at high speed 
from a considerable height, in pursuit 
of his fish. 

On the ground, there’s no more gro- 
tesque bird than the pelican, but the 
stately graceful ballet-flying of a long 
line of pelicans is a beautiful thing to 
watch. Pelicans aren’t at all afraid of 
man and they may be approached 
quite closely — but don’t try to pet 
them. They can inflict a painful wound 
with that tremendous beak; I’ve seen 
a considerable hunk of flesh gouged 
out of a man’s hand with an unbe- 
lievably quick flick of that massive 
schnozzle. 

At one season or another, at least 
95 per cent of all American varieties 
of shorebirds, waders and waterfowl 
are found here. Bird-watchers have 
now logged more than 300 varieties of 
birds here, with new ones added every 
year — migrants from Central and 
South America, as well as huge num- 
bers of “residents.” There are huge 
nesting areas for the herons and the 
ibises in the park. Herons may be dis- 
tinguished from ibises by reason of 
the fact that they not only walk along 
in the shallow water with the utmost 
deliberation, but frequently strike a 
pose and remain frozen in it for many 
minutes. The ibis, on the contrary, 





Propellers would foul in this water, so 
bird-watchers use “air” boats like this. 


Tropical plants abound in the Everglades. 
This lovely vegetation grew up from seeds 
which floated over from the West Indies, 
and can be seen in abundance along the 
Gumbo Limbo Trail on Paradise Key. 


Left: After a swim, an anhinga toasts himself 
in the sun until thoroughly dry. He is also 
caHed snake bird because only his long neck, 
bill and head are above water when he swims. 


bustles about the business of getting 
his food. 

Conservation has brought back the 
roseate spoonbill, whose long beak 
flattens out into a ridiculous-looking 
small round place at the end. Watch- 
ing the spoonbills feed immediately 
shows the reason for this peculiar bill 
conformation. They swing their beaks 
rapidly from side to side in the shal- 
low water, scooping up water bugs, 
shrimp, minnows from the mud. The 
spoonbill had almost been wiped out 
in Florida some 20 years ago, but it’s 
on the way back now, although by no 
means numerous. 

The anhinga has a number of unique 
habits. For one thing, he can and 
usually does swim with his body en- 
tirely under water, with only his long 
sinuous head, neck and beak show- 
ing. That’s how he gets one of his 
names — snake bird. Another unique 
habit is his drying out process. He 
finds a place on a leaning tree in the 
sun, spreads his wings wide and en- 
joys a thorough toasting until his 


waterlogged wings and body feathers 
are completely dry. 

The Everglades are a bit too damp 
for most cranes, although they’re 
common in central Florida. An ex- 
ception is the limpkin, which feeds on 
a variety of large marsh snails, but 
his principal claim to fame is his wail- 
ing cry, usually emitted at night. It 
has a startlingly eerie quality about 
it that would scare the bravest ghost, 
let alone the intrepid camper. 

There are many places in America 
affording a display of native wild- 
life, but there are none that offer the 
huge concentrations of birds still to be 
found in the back country of the 
Everglades. Camping in that primeval 
swamp affords at least a partial view 
of what bird life in Florida was like 
a century and a half ago, when Wil- 
liam Bartram carefully recorded that 
all trees within his sight were covered 
thickly with roosting seabirds, or a 
century ago, when John James Audu- 
bon said he could scarcely believe his 
eyes. *« 


The quality of eerie loveliness of the Florida Everglades is unmatched anywhere. More 
water than land, this area is a sanctuary for wildlife and paradise for bird-watchers. 
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HAT fall it was with a great deal of 

regret that we began storing our 
camping gear away until the following 
spring. When our oldest son sug- 
gested that we try a couple of days of 
camping during the Christmas holi- 
days (in the middle of winter yet!) 
we thought he was joking. But after 
several days of turning the idea over 
in our minds, we decided to take a 
whack at it. After all, what did we 
have to lose? Only our minds, lives, 
or our comfort. 

We arranged with a friend of ours 
to have the use of his land at Sebago 
Lake in Maine for our camping trip. 
He is a great outdoorsman and en- 
thusiastically gave us hints on how to 
keep dry and warm. 

At first it seemed that everyone 
we told about our proposed adventure 
thought we were ready for the men 
with the straitjackets. The general 
opinion was that we would be frozen 
out the first night and be home prac- 
tically before we started. We fooled 
them all. We were comfortable all the 
time we were out, and proved that 
winter camping is not just for the few 
who are insensitive to hardship and 
cold. 

Only four of our family went along, 
as winter camping is not for the very 
young. There was Joe my husband 
and our two older boys — Richie, 13, 
and Mike, 12. I brought up the rear, 
as usual. My mother, the family baby- 
sitter, gave us the title of the “Frigid 
Foursome.” 

The drive up to the lake was es- 
pecially beautiful. Snow that had 
fallen a few days before still clung to 
some of the trees and was heaped in 
white drifts along the way. Our equip- 
ment was slightly different from what 
we had used on our summer trips, 
but still quite simple. The 9 x 12-foot 
wall tent and a small sheet-iron stove 
(that cost, with the stove pipe, less 
than $10) were the main items. There 
was warm, winter-weight clothing for 
all, our portable cooler (for conven- 
ience, not refrigeration), the gasoline 
stove, lantern, and the oven for the 
stove. The regular cooking kit, two 
shovels, a very sharp ax, and all the 
other housekeeping paraphernalia 
used on any camping trip went along. 

Winter camping is not the ordeal 
that most people think it is, but such 
notions as sleeping in the open in front 
of a fire in only a sleeping bag are 
foolish and even very dangerous to 
try. 

Pitching the tent was the hardest 
problem we had. There was between 
12” and 18” of snow on the ground, 
and at first it seemed as if there was 
no way to put up a tent at all. Our 
intrepid campers finally figured out a 
way that worked quite nicely. The 
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“The opposite shore was clearly 
outlined by dark green fir trees 
silhouetted against the snow.” 


boys shoveled away some of the snow, 
but they left it about 4” deep where 
the tent was to go. To me this seemed 
silly, but they explained that it would 
be warmer than the frozen ground. 

Joe, meanwhile, had cut two logs 
longer than the length of the tent and 
then some shorter ones. I thought he 
was cutting firewood. I was wrong. 
He used them to weight down the sod 
cloth around the sides and back of the 
tent, and then tied the roof up to 
nearby trees. The ground cloth, which 
the boys had spent hours doubly 
waterproofing, was put in. On top of 
this they laid a sheet of tin about 4 
feet square with an asbestos backing, 
such as was used with a wood or coal 
parlor heater back in the days before 
central heating. 

Then into the tent went our little 
wonder, the small sheet-iron stove, 
which according to the man who sold 
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it to us “would drive us right out.” It 
was about 20”x 20” and stood on 
stumpy legs about 18” or 20” from the 
wall of the tent. The stovepipe ran up 
and through an opening in the back 
wall where a fireguard had been in- 
serted with a hole for the pipe in the 
center. The guard was made of as- 
bestos, reinforced with wire mesh. 
This was our heat, and we could also 
do some cooking on it if the weather 
got so bad that we didn’t want to cook 
outside on an open fire or on the gaso- 
line stove. The stovepipe was topped 
with a spark arrester. 

Our sleeping arrangements were 
our main interest, as we did not want 
to sleep cold. We all had Dacron- 
filled sleeping bags with some extra 
blankets, just in case. These, with air 
mattresses, comprised our sleeping 
supplies. 


HILE the male members of the 
party were setting up, I got our 
dinner ready. It was a good thing that 
I had plenty prepared, as the appe- 
tites were about double what I would 
ordinarily have expected. We all sat 
around a campfire and ate hot canned 
beef stew with fresh hot biscuits from 
the portable oven, drank hot choco- 
late, and topped it off with hot ginger- 
bread baked while we ate dinner. 
After dinner and dishwashing, we 
decided that all necessary chores had 
been done and we could take a short 
hike to see what the woods were like 
in the winter. Our camp was pitched 
in a pine grove at the base of a slight 
hill. We were all wearing ski outfits 
and high waterproof boots, and we 
started up the hill back of our camp 
and found that except for the depth of 
the snow, the woods were remark- 
ably open and easy to walk through. 


By Pat TENORE 


Next time we will take along some 
snowshoes and learn to use them. Our 
hike was considerably shortened be- 
cause plowing through drifts tires you 
faster than regular hiking. We did 
make it to the top of the rise and could 
see the lake spread out below us, 
white and smooth like a freshly made 
bed. The opposite shore was clearly 
outlined by dark green fir trees sil- 
houetted against the snow. It was 
truly a beautiful sight. 

By the time we returned to the tent 
it was time to start the fire in the stove 
and to think about supper. We had 
charcoal briquets as well as wood 
that the boys had gathered, and the 
stove was soon going cozily. With the 
lantern shining brightly, and sitting 
Indian fashion on our mattresses, we 
thoroughly enjoyed our evening meal 
of chicken a la king on rice, biscuits 
again, and leftover gingerbread. 

We spent the rest of the evening 
just talking and enjoying each other’s 
company in a way that you cannot do 
in the rush and hurry of modern city 
living. About 8 or 9 we decided to call 
it a day and go to bed. We changed 
to completely dry clothes for sleep- 
ing and so did not try to sleep in the 
damp things that we had been wear- 
ing all day. The tent floor was dry, 
as the boys had been very careful not 
to track snow inside the tent. They 
had brushed each other off and 
scraped their boots well before en- 
tering. We had put a fiber welcome 
mat outside the front flap and it 
seemed just like home. 

Our friend had warned us about the 
danger of carbon monoxide poisoning 
even in a tent. We left the front flaps 
open at the top for ventilation and 
all slept with our heads toward the 
opening just in case. I will admit that 
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I expected to be cold, as I have often 
been cold in the woods during the 
summer, but that night I was as warm 
as I am at home in a steam-heated 
house. To me this was the biggest 
surprise, as the temperature dropped 
during the night to about 25°. Richie 
was the only one who had to use a 
blanket with his sleeping bag. 

When we awoke in the morning it 
was icy cold outside, but our stove had 
kept the tent from becoming more 
than a little chilly. We found that our 
water had frozen and had to be melted, 
and we were already melting snow for 
washing and doing the dishes. This 
process takes longer than you would 
think, as the snow evaporates as fast 
as it melts. We finally found that by 
putting a cup of water in the kettle it 
melted instead of disappearing. Snow 
is perfectly clean and safe for drinking 
out in the country, away from the dirt 
of civilization, but it is very flat tast- 
ing and a pinch of salt helps a 
lot. We were able to take 10 gallons of 
water from home for drinking, so we 
only drank a little of the snow water 
just to find out what it was like. 

Our day was a relaxing one, and 
the boys had fun building forts and 
snowmen. We all had a glorious snow 
fight when the forts were finished. By 
taking a carton and breaking down 
the sides, the boys made a primitive 
sort of toboggan and we all took rides 
down the hill, trying to avoid as many 
trees as possible. 

Our meals for the day were hot ones 
and easy to fix, and the pot was on 
the stove to provide hot drinks all 
around whenever wanted. We had no 
refrigeration problem and we had 
taken plenty of munching items along 
with us. 

Bedtime came even earlier that 
night, as everyone had been busy and 
thoroughly happy. The boys had 
found tracks of animals in the snow 
and spent quite a while debating what 
kinds they had found and then try- 
ing to see which of them could find 
the most. 

One more night and then we would 
be forced to return home, but we had 
found a new (to us) vacation idea. We 
have firmly decided that we not only 
are summer camping addicts but from 
now on we will be fans of winter 
camping, too. * 
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Both photos this page: Publicity Division, South Dakota Dept. of Highways. 


Sylvan Lake campground in Custer State Park is popular with visitors to the Black Hills; swimming, boating and fishing are nearby. 


Plan for fun in the Black Hills 


By Grace « Bos JEFFERY 


Motorists following U.S. highway 16A get a closeup view of Badlands National Monument as they wind their way past the jagged peaks. 


























Bob & Grace Jeffery. 


Laura pauses to inspect the historical marker placed at the crossroads in Rochford. 


ON’T sell the 

Black Hills and 
Badlands_ short. 
The tourist who 
hurries through 
Cedar Pass, snaps 
a picture of Mount Rushmore, and 
spends half an hour at Deadwood 
hasn’t really seen the hills. He has 
only scratched the surface. There is 
more than enough of natural beauty, 
historic significance, and tourist at- 
tractions in this western section of 
South Dakota to offer the camping 
family an enjoyable vacation. And, 
for our own family, what we did be- 
fore, during, and after our visit helped 
make it our “perfect” trip. 





Publicity Division, South Dakota Dept. of Highways. 
“Pigtail” bridges crisscross the Iron Mountain Road. 


Snow was on the ground and vaca- 
tion time was still six months away 
when the four of us (including Laura, 
5, and Mark, 2) began asking our- 
selves where we wanted to go the next 
summer. Whether to go north, south, 
east or west became the main topic of 
supper-table conversation. Then one 
evening, Laura, who had heard about 
Mount Rushmore at school, asked if 
we couldn’t “go see the presidents.” 

Checking the atlas, we found that 
the Black Hills were only about two 
days’ driving distance from home. The 
campgrounds, we had heard, were 
good. We recalled that the area was 
one of the last frontiers opened to 
settlers and that it still retained its 
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“old West” flavor, and so we decided 
to begin planning the trip by writing 
to South Dakota and Minnesota. 

Both states sent their latest high- 
way maps and brochures. Knowing 
that we were campers, they included 
lists of campgrounds which described 
facilities at each. A postal card sent 
to the Black Hills & Badlands Associa- 
tion, Sturgis, South Dakota, brought 
more material. Some of the pamphlets 
described such scenic and historic 
places as Sylvan Lake, Strato Bowl, 
Gordon Stockade; some told about 
the Passion Play, Custer’s Gold Dis- 
covery Days, Deadwood’s Days of ’76. 

We studied these pamphlets and 
maps, and also clipped newspaper and 
magazine articles which gave first- 
hand accounts of the area. There was 
a story about the 1880 train at Hill 
City which takes passengers on a 10- 
mile round trip over narrow-gauge 
track “to oblivion and back.” Another 
story concerned a herd of donkeys 
that wanders along the Iron Mountain 
Road. Although no one claims them, 
they are quite tame and, for a hand- 
out, will let children ride them. Mark 
and Laura were anticipating both 
types of transportation. 

“Didn’t this take all the spontaneity 
out of the trip?” we were asked. To 
the contrary, planning ahead for these 
things gave us the extra time to en- 
joy the unexpected. As always, there 
was more waiting to be discovered. 

Besides the pamphlets and clippings, 
our winter reading included a book 
or two from the public library on the 
exciting history of the hills, from Gen- 
eral Custer’s expeditions confirming 
rumors of gold in the hills to the col- 
orful exploits of Wild Bill Hickok, 
Calamity Jane, Preacher Smith and 

Continued on page 25 
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Bob & Grace Jeffery. 
Mark offers a snack to a young member of the wandering herd of donkeys. 
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Make your own blanket bag 


By GEorRGE THOMPSON 


LEEPING bags—stuffed with down, 
synthetic fibers, or other insulat- 

ing material — have become increas- 
ingly popular. They are convenient 
camp bedding. But they are not 
designed for modern-day motorized 
camping. The traveling camper needs, 
instead, a flexible insulator. He needs 
bedding that can be “turned up” or 
“turned down,” like a thermostat, to 
meet the many temperatures he en- 
counters in automobile touring. 

The sleeping bag has served out- 
doorsmen well in the past. It was 
originally intended as equipment for 
the prospector, the trapper, or the 
infantryman, and it did its job ad- 
mirably. But the important thing to 
note is that the sleeping bag was car- 
ried on a man’s back. During its nor- 
mal use it did not wander far from one 
kind of climate, one latitude or ter- 
rain. The bag used in moderate cli- 
mates was a relatively light model. 
That used in high altitudes was a 
heavy insulator. And military sleep- 
ing bags, designed for arctic use in 
conjunction with other specialized 
equipment, developed many tricky 
features for keeping a man warm and 
dry in extreme blizzards. 

Unfortunately, these military bags 
were unloaded on the civilian market 
just after World War II when many 
campers were just beginning to learn 
a hobby which wartime restrictions 
had made impossible. They took their 
first family-camping travels with 
these bags. Stuffy, overheated sleep- 
ing was the experience of many. 
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Others, lacking the special tents with 
which the arctic bags were intended 
to be used, discovered to their dis- 
appointment that even the most ex- 
pensive sleeping bag is no substitute 
for a tent. The two go together, and 
the tent’s function of keeping rain and 
snow off your bed is still not a sleep- 
ing bag’s job. 

But more than any other lesson, 
automobile campers have learned that, 
in the course of a two-week vacation, 
it is not only possible but very popular 
to move through two or three very 
different climates. The midwesterner, 
for example, leaving his humid, warm 
summer, may —within a day —be 
camped in the cool eastern highlands 
or along a windy, chilling beach of the 
Great Lakes. In just a little more 
time, he could be spending the night 
in wider extremes: the cold, really 
cold summits of the Rockies, where 
the air is dry but where he might find 
snow. Or, at the other extreme, he 


might find himself on the dry, south- 
western deserts, where the tempera- 
ture during the normal sleeping hours 
ranges from 80° down to 50° and back 
up again. 

Clearly the sleeping bag, with its 
fixed insulation, is an obsolete item 
for such variety of vacationing. Some 
campers who have thought out this 
problem have discarded their heavy 
bags in favor of a new, light model. 
In traveling through cold country, 
they add blankets to their nighttime 
insulation. Other families, with great- 
er resources perhaps, or less will- 
ingness to wander far from the sleep- 
ing-bag principle, are seen equipped 
with two sets of bags—a light bag 
and a heavy one — for travels across 
the country. 


FAR less expensive, and actually 

more convenient, sleeping gear is 
also a gift from the old-time trappers 
and frontiersmen. It’s called a blanket 
bag by most. And it’s essentially that 
—a bag for keeping blankets in place 
while you are asleep. 

The advantage of the blanket bag is 
its flexible insulation. In cold climates, 
the bag’s full capacity of wool, Dacron, 
or cotton blankets can be used. In 
moderate climates, the thinner blan- 
kets are left in the bag, the heavier 
removed. Where the nights are warm, 
a single blanket will do the job, and 
the bag is left partly open. If the night 
chills, the bag and its blanket can be 
pulled over you, just as you would 
reach for a blanket and a sheet at 
home. 

Blanket-bag filling comes right off 
the beds at home. A properly designed 


Zipper cemented 
to edge of bag. 
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blanket bag will treat your best blan- 
kets with care. It does away with the 
need for buying separate sleeping gear 
for your vacation trips while the blan- 
kets at home are just keeping each 
other warm. 

You can make a good blanket bag 
yourself, and for just a few dollars. 
There’s no sewing necessary in the 
method shown with this article. Even 
the boys in the family will be able to 
make this “sack.” Young camping en- 
thusiasts, too, will find this bag an ex- 
cellent piece of wilderness trail equip- 
ment. Using good wool blankets, it 
makes just about the lightest sleep- 
ing bag, short of down, a trail hiker 
can carry. Trailsmen who really want 
or need to “go light” will find that 
down quilts, used with this bag, are 
their best sleeping gear. 

The illustrations show how the bag 
is made. The bottom should be of a 
fairly strong, abrasion-resistant ma- 
terial. This may be waterproofed if 
desired. Because of the kind of use a 
sleeping bag gets, however, water- 
proofing on the bottom wears off fair- 
ly quickly. As with any sleeping gear, 
a completely waterproof ground cloth 
is the best protection against moisture 
in the soil. If cots are to be used, 
of course, this ground moisture is not 
going to contact the bag. 

I have used 10-oz. duck and both 
coated and uncoated awning materials 
for the bottom of the bag. Good serv- 
ice was had from all of these. 

The top of the bag should be a 
fairly tight weave so as to be wind- 
resistant. The top, however, should 
never be waterproof. It must 
“breathe” — that is, it must be able to 
pass off body moisture during the 
night. This is true of any type of 
sleeping gear. A bag that is claimed to 
be completely waterproof is either a 
manufacturer’s mistake or deceptive 
selling on the dealer’s part. 

Your sack should be at least as long 
as you are. In cold weather, it’s 
nice to have a few extra inches of 
bedding to pull up over your ears. Our 
pattern shows a 6'4-foot bag. How- 
ever, the dimensions can easily be 
changed. A 30” width is shown for this 
bag. That is about right for most 
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campers. The material I’ve used in 
making these bags is sold normally in 
30” or 36” widths. 

The bag may be sewn up or it may 
be glued together. I’ve found Good- 
year’s “Pliobond” or U.S. Plywood 
Corporation’s “Weldwood Contact Ce- 
ment” handy for gluing fabric. These 
adhesives also work on plastic, and 
with plastic ground cloths to patch oc- 
casionally, I find one glue convenient 
for both jobs. 

Remember, when gluing fabric, a 
primer coat is required. The primer 
coat is spread on the surface to be 
joined and the glue allowed to dry. 
The actual joining is done with a sec- 
ond coat of the glue. 

Assemble the bag inside out, so 
that the seams will be less noticeable. 
This will make a neater job. 

When we sleep outdoors, heat leaves 
our bodies in all directions. For this 
reason, we must fold our blankets so 
that we have maximum insulation un- 
der us and on all sides, as well as on 
top. The illustrations show my meth- 
od of folding blankets. The scheme is 
not the one frequently seen in camp- 
ing books. It has the advantage, how- 
ever, of giving as many layers of 
blanket on the sides as it does above 
and below. The more popular alter- 
nate-overlapping method gives re- 
duced insulation on the sides, if the 
sleeper happens to roll against either 
side of his bag. While this may not 
be particularly important for small 
persons and children in a wide bag, 
it can be a critical matter for a full- 
sized adult who nearly fills his sleep- 
ing bag and therefore always is in 
contact with the thinner layers at the 
sides of his bed. 

Without adding much more weight 
or bulk, a sheet can be folded along 
with the blankets. This adds one more 
layer of dead air space in your bed- 
ding. It is these dead air spaces which 
do the most to keep you warm. A 
sheet also keeps your blankets clean. 
It prevents the inner blanket from 
clinging to the body and bunching up 
as you roll in your sleep. A slightly 
more convenient substitute for a sheet 
is a clean mattress cover. Simply in- 
sert it inside the blankets. When the 
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mattress cover “liner” becomes soiled, 
toss it in the laundry with the family’s 
clothes. Some campers have found 
it handy to have a spare sheet, or ex- 
tra mattress cover, so that they can 
“change beds” en route whether it is 
laundry day or not. 

Before you go to bed, take off your 
clothes and slide them into the pocket 
of the bag. Your clothes will stay 
there, serving as a pillow, and will be 
within easy reach in the morning. In 
any sleeping bag, never sleep in the 
clothes you’ve worn during the day, 
including socks and underwear. Your 
body moisture, which has collected in 
your clothes, will cool you. * 








Beach 
camping 
is dunes 

of fun! 


By Marion F. WEATHERLY 


F, in the past, you have lim- 

ited your camping activities 
to inland forest or lakeside 
camping, my family and I 
would like to introduce you 
to a refreshingly different and 
challenging form of camp life 
known as beach camping. 

The urge for “something different” 
prompted us to plan our hard-earned 
two-week vacation at the very edge of 
the Atlantic Ocean. After thumbing 
through reams and reams of camp- 
ing travel folders, we all agreed upon 
the campground at Delaware Dunes, 
located on state route 14 approximate- 
ly 45 miles south of Dover, Delaware, 
the quaint and historic capital of our 
“first state.” 

From approximately May 15 
through September 15, the beautiful 
white and golden sands of the Dela- 
ware Dunes are dotted ‘with tents and 
campers from all parts of the United 
States. Excellent bathing beaches, 
surf and bay fishing, clamming and 
crabbing, boating, golf and _ tennis 
are only a few of the attractive fea- 
tures of this relaxing vacation spot. 

Since we could not make a reserva- 
tion for a campsite, we planned our 
11-hour journey from central Ohio to 
the Atlantic shore so that we would 
arrive there early on a Monday morn- 
ing. Upon our arrival, we checked in 
with the public lands manager and 
then went in search of a _ suitable 
campsite. The camping area of 230 
units, fronted by the Atlantic Ocean, 
is' set amid glistening dunes of sand 
just a few thousand yards off route 
14 on secluded Key Box Road. Con- 
cessions are conveniently located for 
the purchase of food, soft drinks, ice, 
bait and beach accessories. 



























Due to our previous planning and 
research on beach camping, we 
avoided many of the mistakes that the 
beginner or unprepared camper might 
make. We first located a suitable spot 
in the lee of a large dune which we 
hoped would partially protect us from 
the strong, unpredictable gusts of 
ocean and land winds. 

While my wife and I began unpack- 
ing the car, our two boys began mold- 
ing and leveling our campsite floor 
space. This leveling operation was 
very important, since our 8% x 11-foot 
wall tent was hardly designed for 
split-level living. After the floor space 
was leveled sufficiently to insure the 
erection of a taut tent, we laid a plas- 
tic ground cloth to prevent dampness. 
We set up our tent so that the opening 
faced away from the direction of the 
strong winds that usually carry sand 
and rain with great force. Finally, 
we drove our wooden stakes about 2% 
feet into the sand. 

I fashioned a doormat of driftwood 
to help keep the abrasive sand out of 
our tent. Since we have an aluminum 
ridge pole at each end of our tent, we 
placed a board under the base of each 
pole to prevent it from _ sinking 
into the sand and possibly damaging 
the tent floor. We also placed boards 
under each of the legs of our cots and 
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other sharp objects for the same rea- 
son. While my wife and young daugh- 
ter were busily engaged in putting the 
finishing touches to the inside of the 
tent, the boys and I kicked off our 
shoes and plodded down the beach in 
search of driftwood. When we re- 
turned, we all ate a hearty lunch. 
Except for an occasional dip in the 
invigorating surf, we spent the rest of 
the afternoon soaking up the sun on 
the warm beach. That evening, thanks 
to the generosity of a fellow camper, 
we dined lavishly on steamed clams 
and freshly caught sea trout cooked 
over our open driftwood fire on the 
beach. When the children were tucked 
in their cots for the night, my wife 
Anne and I sat in front of the warm 
embers of our campfire and watched 
the phosphorescent path cut by the 
moon across the calm and peaceful 
ocean, and listened to the gentle 
pounding of the waves as they lapped 
noisily up the sand and then quickly 
receded back into the dark ocean. The 
peace and tranquility that we both 
felt at that moment erased any secret 
doubts that we might have had about 
attempting such a camping venture. 
Our next day began with a dip in 
the ocean, followed by breakfast of 
eggs, crisp bacon and coffee. After 
our assigned housekeeping chores, 
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' Campers relax at Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, one of the state’s camping areas along the 
Atlantic Ocean. Notice the wooden stakes used to secure the tent in the sandy beach. 


we decided to explore Rehoboth Bay, 
within easy walking distance of our 
camp. We rented a crab net, bought 
some bait, and spent the rest of the 
morning scooping fleeing crabs from 
the bountiful bay floor into a floating 
bushel basket. When we returned to 
our camp for lunch, we_ proudly 
displayed our catch to our fellow 
campers. We then iced down several 
choice crabs for our evening meal and 
gave the rest away. After lunch we 
joined a group of campers at the beach 
for a swim and a friendly game of 
beach volleyball. 

That night, after a delicious steamed 
crab dinner, we were persuaded by 
our children to take them into the 
town of Rehoboth Beach, about two 
miles to the north of our camp. 

Rehoboth Beach, boasts the State of 
Delaware, is the “nation’s summer 
capital.” This fabulous resort town 
caters to the recreational wishes and 
desires of thousands of adults and 
children every summer. Whether you 
are looking for the seclusion of a 
warm sandy beach, a first-rate night 
club act, or children’s amusement cen- 
ters, you will find them on or near the 
boardwalk of Rehoboth Beach. 


HE next morning we arose late and 

decided to drive down to Indian 
River Inlet Park for a restaurant- 
cooked breakfast. Since the boys were 
anxious to wet a line, we packed their 
fishing gear in the trunk of our car 
and drove the few short miles to the 
inlet. Both the breakfast and the fish- 
ing proved to be very good, and the 
boys’ efforts at bottom fishing in the 
surf netted 10 prize sea bass, only one 
of the large variety of fish found here. 

That afternoon we went swimming 
in the warm bay at Dewey Beach, 
about a mile north of our Key Box 
Road campground. Dewey Beach is a 
small but fast-growing summer col- 
ony which offers excellent restaurants, 
stores, boat sales and rentals, boat 
repair and launching facilities, as well 
as charter boat service for bay and 
ocean fishing. 

Our swimming party was inter- 
rupted about three o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon. The wind began to pick up 
and threatening clouds began to gath- 
er, so we hurried back to our tent. We 
carefully checked our stakes to see 
that they were deep enough in the 
sand, and then we quickly set up can- 
vas windbreakers around our tent to 
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keep out the driving wind and rain. 
The storm lasted for about an hour. 
The force of the wind and rain were 
much greater than we had ever ex- 
perienced. Just as a reminder, when 
you plan your beach vacation, make 
sure that you take into consideration 
the weather predictions concerning 
storms and tidal conditions in the area 
you plan to locate. 

If it had not been for the partial 
shelter afforded by the large sand. 
dune, and our canvas windbreakers, 
our wall tent would probably not have 
weathered this ocean storm. Veteran 
beach campers say that a steep-sided 
tent of the explorer or miner variety 
is the best for beach camping. 

We could not begin to tell you all 
of the exciting experiences we shared 
and enjoyed at this wonderful vaca- 
tionland during the remaining days of 
our relaxing fun-filled vacation. We 
can, however, pass along to you 
some of the things that we learned 
from experienced beach campers that 
will help you enjoy a beach vacation 
to the fullest. 

Before you begin your journey to 
the shore, make sure that your car is 
thoroughly undercoated. It is surpris- 
ing in how short a time the abrasive 
salt-encrusted sand can rust out your 
car. A good wax job will also pro- 
tect the paint and chrome. If you re- 
main at the beach longer than a 
week, it will be wise to have your car 
washed. Remember, whenever pos- 
sible, do not drive in the sand. 

Both salt and sand can also be very 
damaging to camping equipment, 
causing dry rot, rust or mildew. Take 
along as much plastic as you can to 
cover your rust-prone camping equip- 
ment. Use aluminum utensils for 
cooking whenever possible. 

When you pack your camping gear, 
don’t forget to take along a good insect 
repellent to ward off the sandflies 
and other bugs. A good spray for the 
tent, as well as the “rub-on” kind, will 
make life much more pleasant. And 
don’t forget that the sand acts as a 
reflector for the sun, even on a cloudy 
day at the beach, and your skin will 
burn in no time flat unless you take 
precautions such as a good suntan lo- 
tion as well as proper protective cov- 
ering for your body. If you are not 
used to walking barefooted in the 
sand, make sure that you take along a 
pair of high shoes or boots. 

As in any form of camping, proper 
preparation and research on the area 
you plan to camp in will always make 
your campout a greater success. Why 
not include beach camping in your 
summer schedule? My family and I 
feel sure that once you have pitched 
your tent on an ocean shoreline, you 
will want to do it again and again. * 
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Campfire 


By JAMIE SCHLEMM 


T the end of a camping day, most 
families like to gather around a 
blazing campfire and relax. Neighbor- 
ing campers drop in to share the cof- 
fee and visit. Ideas are exchanged, 
routes are mapped, and equipment is 
repaired. This is the peaceful time of 
the day when chores are done and the 
camp is straightened for the night. 

In our family, this is also the time 
when everyone starts thinking about 
something to eat. Has it ever failed? 
You have cooked everything in sight 
for the evening meal, the dishes are 
finally washed, and the last of the 
casserole was fed to the neighbor’s 
dog. But, manners from home dictate 
something besides coffee be offered to 
your visitors before they leave. A 
solution that has become a tradition 
in our family is the campfire dessert. 
The only rules say: No utensils (who 
wants to wash dishes again?), and 
simple enough for the children to 
prepare. 

Since the children are now the 
cooks, we quite often find s’morEs on 
the menu. What old Scout doesn’t re- 
member the sticky sweetness of a 
toasted marshmallow sandwiched be- 
tween milk chocolate squares and 
graham crackers? From this simple 
recipe have come many, many varia- 
tions, some delicious and others diges- 
tible only by a child’s cast-iron stom- 
ach. Most variations have occurred 
because we ran out of some vital in- 
gredient and a substitute had to be 
found. Others were just experiments 
with what was on hand when supplies 
wouldn’t stretch to feed all the visi- 
tors. The most palatable s’MorEs are: 

APPLE S’MORES: Slices of apple in 
place of crackers. 

ROBINSON CRUSOES: 
instead of chocolate. 

HAWAIIAN: Chunks of pineapple in- 
stead of chocolate. 

PEPPERMINT: Chocolate-covered 
peppermints instead of chocolate. 

EXOTIcS: Rum-, orange- or pepper- 
mint-flavored chocolate wafers. 

BROWN BUNNIES: Chocolate-covered 
graham crackers; omit chocolate. 

LOTS’MORES: Insert square of choco- 
late in middle of a split marshmallow, 
and toast. 

If these desserts are a little too 
rich for some tastes, consider the ver- 
satile apple. Many campers keep a 
supply on hand for munching, and 
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S’mores! 


these can be turned into very accept- 
able desserts. Of course, there is the 
standard BAKED APPLE where the apple 
is cored, filled with “goodies,” 
wrapped in aluminum foil* and baked 
over coals. “Goodies” consist of many 
things: brown, white or maple sugar; 
cinnamon; raisins; marshmallow bits; 
nuts; chocolate, butterscotch or lemon 
chips; jam, jelly or preserves; peanut 
butter — in fact, anything that strikes 
your fancy and in any combination. 

One evening, when we had run out 
of aluminum foil, the children fixed 
CAMPFIRE APPLES, and these are now 
preferred to the regular baked apple. 
An apple is speared through the stem 
end on a green stick or toasting fork, 
roasted over the fire until the skin 
peels off easily, rolled in brown sugar 
and roasted again until the sugar 
melts into the applee Mmmmmmm! A 
perfect end to a perfect day. 

CARAMEL APPLES are handy when the 
number of apples doesn’t equal the 
number of guests. In this experiment, 
a pan was made of aluminum foil and 
14 lb. of caramels melted over the 
campfire. (Experience dictates the ad- 
dition of about two tablespoons of 
water.) The apples were cored and 
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quartered, speared on sticks and held 
over the fire to heat slightly. Then 
the apples were dipped into the melted 
caramels, twirled to coat and then 
twirled in the air to cool. These are 
not recommended for campers who 
have upper plates, but are delicious 
nevertheless. 

Simple desserts are fun, but there 
comes a time when the childen insist 
on trying something a little more am- 





*Be warned: An absolute must for this type of 
cooking is the use of heavy-duty foil, or two to three 
layers of regular foil. 
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bitious. DOUGHTWISTS (or DOUGHBOYS) 
call for a steady hand and sharp eyes. 
If you are a purist, mix % cup of bis- 
cuit mix with 14 cup of water to make 
the dough. We now use canned bis- 
cuits, pulling and rolling them into 
strips 8” x 10” long and wrapping them 
spirally around thick peeled green 
sticks which have been heated in the 
fire and then floured. The dough is 
held about 6” above hot coals and 
turned constantly. As the inside is 
cooked, the stick is lowered to brown 
the outside. When done, the twists 
slip off easily and then can be filled 
with jam, butter and syrup, sugar 
and cinnamon, honey or fresh fruit. 
This dessert may take a little adult 
supervision in order to cook the inside 
thoroughly, but the end result is well 
worth the time. 


OCK ANGEL FOOD CAKE, which has 

been a standard with the Girl 
Scouts for years, was added to the 
repertory because we prefer to use the 
unsliced loaves of bread from bakery 
shops rather than the sliced “grocery 
store” variety. But, when camping, 
bakery bread tends to dry out very 
quickly and we were often left with 
half a loaf of slightly stale bread. Now 
this stale bread is used for desserts 
and there is no need to forgo our fa- 
vorite bread because of waste. BROWN 
BEARS and MOLASSES CRISPS are again 
variations on the old theme. All three 
desserts start with trimming the crusts 
off a loaf of unsliced bread, cutting it 
into 2” squares and spearing these 
squares on green sticks or toasting 
forks. 

For MOCK ANGEL FOOD CAKE, dip the 
bread into condensed milk and then 
into shredded coconut. Toast over the 
coals until golden brown. BROWN BEARS 
are made by dipping the bread into 
melted butter long enough to coat, but 
not to soak them. Then, roll in a sugar 
cinnamon mixture and toast until 
crisp. MOLASSES CRISPS not only use up 
the stale bread, but also any syrup 
left from breakfast. The bread squares 
are dipped into molasses, maple syrup 
or pancake syrup, sprinkled with 
shredded coconut and toasted until 
crisp. Regular sliced bread can be 
used, but I would advise the use of a 
folding grill with handles for the 
toasting process. 

August is the favorite camping 
month and fresh fruits are obtainable 
at roadside stands and farms along 
any route. What family can ever get 
its fill of fruits and berries just 
picked and at their peak of perfection? 
This season means some of the fancier 
desserts such as PEACH MELBA, CELES- 
TIALS, and FRUIT SUNDAES will be the 
order of the evening. For PEACH MELBA, 
place a peeled half of a fresh peach in 














aluminum foil, rounded side down. 
Put a spoonful of jelly (raspberry is 
especially delicious) in the hollow 
and top with a whole marshmallow. 
Seal the foil well and heat over coals 
until the marshmallow is soft and 
runny. 

Peaches are again the basis for cE- 
LESTIALS and it will take a whole 
peach per serving. Cut a fresh peach 
in half and remove the stone. Sprin- 
kle the inside of the peach with ginger, 
brown sugar, and finely chopped nuts. 
Put the halves together, wrap well in 
aluminum foil and place over hot 
coals. Turn after about 5 minutes and 
cook the other side. If your camp 
is located near the park grocery or 
concession stand, plan to top this with 
ice cream. 

FRUIT SUNDAES call for sliced cake 
(pound, angel, butter, etc.) and fresh 
berries. Arrange a slice of cake on 
aluminum foil and top with crushed 
fresh berries. Sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon and top with a pat of but- 
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ter. Seal the foil well and place over 
the coals to heat through. Canned 
fruit may be substituted in these rec- 
ipes, but the fresh variety is top 
choice. 

Bananas are another favorite of 
campers since they are inexpensive 
and easily obtainable. However, most 
adults feel that this fruit just isn’t to 
be cooked and DREAMBOATS may take a 
little selling. Once tasted, they be- 
come a favorite. Peel back a section 
of skin on a firm banana and scoop 
out a portion from the center. Place 
marshmallow bits and chocolate chips 
in the hole, re-cover with the peel and 
place over the coals to heat for about 
five minutes. Be sure the loose section 
is on the top or, better still, wrap the 
banana (peel and all) in aluminum 
foil. Variations on this include the 
new lemon and butterscotch chips, or 
a sprinkle of sugar and cinnamon and 
a topping of shredded coconut. The 
end result is still “dreamy.” 

By now, readers who watch their 
weight are probably rising in protest 
since none of these recipes could con- 
ceivably be called low calorie. But 
after all, camping trips are supposed 
to be fun. Why not relax, enjoy your- 
self, and have s’more? 





Pig in a poke 

1 pork chop 

14 ear fresh corn on the cob 

1 potato 

1 small carrot 

1 small onion 

14, tomato 

14 green pepper 

Slice potato, carrot and onion on 
sheet of foil and place beside ear 
of corn. Chip tomato and pepper 
on this and place pork chop on top. 
Sprinkle with salt and seal in two 
layers of foil. Bake in hot oven, 
450°, for 1 hour, or cook on grill 
over hot coals for 1 hour. 

Horace Holt. 


220 Padenreich Ave., East Gadsen, Ala. 


Tuna on rice 

2 cans tuna 

1 package quick cooking rice 

1 can mixed vegetables 

1 can condensed mushroom soup 

¥% cup milk 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Cook rice as directed on package. 
Mix vegetables with soup and milk; 
heat to boiling point. Add tuna. 
Serve over rice. 

Mrs. T. E. Pooler. 


3501 De Saix Blvd., New Orleans 19, La. 


Camp corn 
To roast ears of corn at camp, 
peel back the husks, remove the 
silk and brush the kernels with 
butter. Replace the husks, tying 
securely. Soak the ears in water 
about 15 minutes, then place them 
over hot coals and grill them about 
15 minutes. Turn the ears several 
times while they are cooking. 
Ward & Ruby Markham. 


257 N. Wood St., Spring Green, Wis. 


Meatballs in soup 
2 Ib. hamburger 
1 can cream of vegetable soup 


Make hamburger into small balls 
or patties. Brown. When nearly 
cooked through add soup. Heat un- 
til it bubbles. Serves 5. 

Serve with a crisp salad, potato 
chips and fruit, do up the dishes 
quickly, sit back and enjoy a cozy 
campfire and relax! 

Mrs. Ernest Hoge. 
Box 367, Le Grand, Iowa. 





Doughnut float 
2 cups milk 
1 package Jell-O vanilla instant 
pudding 
2 doughnuts, cut in half 
Jelly 


Pour milk into mixing bowl. Add 
pudding mix and beat slowly with 
egg beater just until well mixed — 
about 1 minute. Do not overbeat 
or mixture will be thin. Pour into 
serving dishes and let stand to set 
—about 5 minutes. Just before 
serving, toast doughnut halves. 
Place on top of pudding. Touch 
each doughnut half with a spoonful 
of jelly. Makes 4 servings. 


General Foods Kitchens. 
250 North St., White Plains, N. Y. 


Baked pears; baked apples 
These can be prepared at home, 
ready to grill at camp. Wash and 
core pears or baking apples. Fill 
centers with sugar and cinnamon. 
Wrap in aluminum foil; twist ends 
together at top. Bake 20 to 30 min- 

utes on grill or over hot ashes. 
Mrs. V. A. Ganz. 


P. O. Box 303, Loyal, Wis. 


Quick cake frosting 

After baking a cake in your re- 
flector oven and while it is still 
oven-hot, use a knife to spread 
squares of chocolate from a candy 
bar over the top. 


George F. Feltus. 
83 Silver St., Springfield, Mass. 4 


Send your unpublished recipes to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for each recipe upon 
publication. Recipes cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
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The Nature of Camping 














Reynard the fox 


OXES aren’t normally on a wildlife seeker’s checklist, but whether or 

not you consider Mr. Reynard to be friend or foe, he is nonetheless an 
interesting fellow. The red fox inhabits nearly all of the northern hemis- 
phere, but he is an introvert as far as getting out and meeting people is 
concerned. That means you will have to be on the lookout for him in 
places where he is likely to make his home. These areas are in broken 
country, never in deep woods or vast open stretches. Frequently you can 
spot his den dug from a rise of ground near the edge of a forest. 

Let’s say you’re on a camping vacation and find yourself in good fox 
territory. What will your “prey” look like? Well, something like a dog, 
since he belongs to the Canidae family which includes dogs, wolves, jack- 
els and coyotes. He will be smaller and more agile than his wolfish rela- 
tives, with a sharper muzzle and a longer, bushier tail. In color he will 
probably be a yellowish-red, with a darker shade mantling the head and 
shoulders. Some foxes will have a brilliant coat, others will be paler. 
People in the know describe a “cross fox” as having very dark, clear 
markings down the pack and on the withers. Occasionally there are all- 
black animals with only a tiny tip of white on the tail, and if you see one 
of these, you’re lucky. All are just variations of the common red fox. 

Food, naturally, is the crux whereby hang all the arguments for and 
against this handsome creature. Before saying, “Foxes are no darned 
good; they’re bird and egg eaters,” please be reminded that they also 
devour every kind of rodent, and they eat insects, lizards, frogs, snakes, 
and certain fruits and berries. 

Diet, then, not only condemns the fox, but also relieves him of being a 
total wretch, depending upon the viewpoint you wish to emphasize. 
A fox takes food nocturnally and under all conditions— by running it 
down, by lying in wait and pouncing, or by stalking. It’s a tribute, really, 
to the fox’s intelligence that he can adapt himself to all kinds of hunting 
(and being hunted) circumstances. Many experts believe that he has a 
capacity for more learning than is forced upon him. 

Whether you intend to observe for fun, for a wildlife notebook, or for 
photography, the best time to look seems to be spring and early summer. 
By then the young, which are born blind, venture to the den entrance. 
They are three or four weeks old (about the age of the one in the photo), 
and eager to learn the business of eating solid food. 

All the large carnivorous animals are the fox’s enemies, including, sur- 
prisingly enough, the Canada lynx. This is a case where cat eats dog. 
Man though, by means of traps, guns and poisons, is the biggest threat to 
the safety of the fox. In some states he is bountied. But there appears to be 
a growing feeling that if the red fox has his faults, he’s not without his 
redeeming qualities, either. Many conservationists are stressing the idea 
that except under particular agricultural conditions, human control is 
not needed. Be that as it may, red foxes are interesting, and due to their 
shyness it would be a fine feather in your nature cap to take home a pic- 
ture of one, on film or in your memory. — Jim & Virginia Ritchie. e 
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What's in store 
for 1961? 


Continued from page 7 


and just what most campers really 
want. Too often, in recent years, 
campgrounds have been simply too 
overloaded for pleasure. 

The 1960 Wisconsin idea was to set 
up limitations established as a health 
measure, based on available sanitary 
facilities, and also geared to the pres- 
ervation of esthetic values in each 
area. (There was also a new rule for- 
bidding camps to be set up after 10 
o’clock at night or the breaking of 
camp before 6 a.m.) And no one can 
really object to this sort of “cutting 
down,” for it will only make one’s stay 
at camp more enjoyable. 

As an example of what this meant 
to the 1960 campers in Wisconsin — 
and to those in 1961 as well — consider 
how the campsite limitations reduced 
the number of spots that could be had 
by camping families: 

In the Kettle Moraine’s Long Lake 
campground, the 1960 “carrying 
capacity” was set at 50 rigs. The year 
before, no less than 124 tents or trail- 
ers jammed the area on the Fourth! 
At Mauthe Lake, the capacity was set 
at 202. The year before, there had 
been 290 filling the same area. Or take 
Terry Andrae. The same camp that 
took in 194 campers on the Fourth in 
1959 was limited to accepting just 105 
in 1960. Or Devil’s Lake: having al- 
lowed a full 1000 to set up gear in 
1959, the park was drastically slashed 
to permitting exactly 533 families to 
camp! And that’s the way it was all 
over. 

Obviously, with the number of 
campers increased from 1959 to 1960, 
but with the number of campsites re- 
duced by hundreds and hundreds of 
units, there were going to be a lot of 
unhappy campers over the Fourth — 
and that’s what happened. That’s the 
way it is going to be in 1961, too, for 
the limitations are still in effect with 
very, very little expansion in sites. 

One thing that both Koenings and 
Minnesota Parks Director U. W. Hella 
emphasized is that while there are 
three peak times (the Fourth, Mem- 
orial Day, and Labor Day), neither 
state really gears itself for these dates. 
Instead, their objective is to plan for 
“normal capacity” during the regular 
summer weekends or weekdays. 

Said Hella: “It is economically un- 
sound to design facilities to meet con- 
ditions prevailing for only 12 days out 
of the entire year.” And Koenings 
said: “Ending limitations on camp- 























grounds for the benefit of holiday 
weekend campers would involve a 
health and safety hazard the depart- 
ment simply could not risk.” 

In short, the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
idea is to take care of the week-to- 
week campers as best they can, and 
hope that the big holiday overflow 
can be absorbed in some way or an- 
other. “Federal, county, and muni- 
cipal campgrounds must help bear a 
large share of the holiday load,” 
Koenings said. He could have added 
private campgrounds as well. 


NE immediately tangible result of 
the July 4 “turnaway problem” 
showed up in Wisconsin immediately 
after: a weekly report on crowd- 
ing conditions at the various state 
parks. And the idea was a good one. 
Every Thursday, the state’s daily 
newspapers and radio stations re- 
ceived a report (via the wire services) 
on how many campsites were availa- 
ble at this park and that. In other 
words, was Merrick all filled up? Did 
Wyalusing have 15 sites left? Did 
Terry Andrae have 71 still unfilled? 
And so on. 

While it was, of course, outdated 
even as it was being printed or put on 
the air, the report at least gave camp- 
ers an idea of how the different parks 
were being filled each week — and if 
they saw that Peninsula, for instance, 
had only 20 unfilled sites as of Thurs- 
day, they could pretty well guess that 
it would be a waste of time to head up 
that way the next day. Instead, they 
might better aim for Pattison with 60 
openings still left. 

Once Wisconsin campers got the 
idea, it was a hetp. Out-of-staters not 
aware of the Thursday reports, of 
course, could only head for their 
favorite spots with no idea of how 
crowded things were. But once the 
word gets around, even those travel- 
ing long distances may be accus- 
tomed to tuning in their radios for 
the latest “word.” 

The really canny campers probably 
do their best not to head for the big 
state parks or the “favorite spots” 
on those big holiday weekends. If 
they’re smart, they take off for the 
national forests or county or private 
sites where conditions may be a mite 
more rustic (and then again, per- 
haps better!), but where they at least 
have a fighting chance of getting in, 
without having someone right on top 
of them in a crowded camp. 

Allan Evans, deputy director of New 
Hampshire’s state recreation setup, 
made this point after last year’s 
Fourth fiasco: 

“It is interesting to note that in the 
past year, approximately 16 privately 
operated campgrounds have sprung 
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To save a camping “trip” 

To avoid tripping over tent 
stakes, cover them with inverted 
tin cans or half milk cartons, which 
are more noticeable than stakes. 


Maxine (Mrs. Winslow) Wilson. 
3926 Mineral Point Rd., Madison 5, Wis. 


...I think it would be a good idea 
to have reflectors, like on bikes, 
mounted on a couple of stakes 
alongside the guy lines of the tent, 
as they would reflect in a flash- 
light beam at night. 


Mrs. T. E. Pooler. 
3501 De Saix Blvd., New Orleans 19, La. 


Uses for milk cartons 

If you buy milk in the one-quart 
gabled cardboard containers, re- 
move the staple in the top and open 
carefully without tearing. When 
empty, wash and dry the contain- 
ers and fill with cooled gelatin-fruit 
mixtures. The boxes fit neatly in 
the ice chest, provide fresh fruit 
without bruising and without waste 
of peelings, and the mixtures are 
cool and refreshing. When empty, 
use the carton to start the fire. 

(Try fresh strawberries in straw- 
berry gelatin, canned mandarin 
oranges in orange gelatin, fresh 
peaches in peach gelatin, etc. The 
possibilities are endless.) 


Mrs. William Calvert. 
3807 E. 14th St., Vancouver, Wash. 


. . . Cut the tops off milk cartons, 
fill with water and put them in the 
ice cube section of your refriger- 
ator or deep freeze 24 hours in ad- 
vance of your trip, and you will 
have some neat blocks of ice for 
your food cooler. (Make sure they 
fit both your cooler and your re- 
frigerator freezing compartment 
before filling them with water.) 
Leave the cartons on the blocks of 
ice. They are square and pack 
closely; as ice melts, transfer water 
to the vacuum jug. 


Marcus W. Hinson. 
4912 Wallbank Ave., Downers Grove, Ill. 


. . . Save the half-gallon waxed 
milk cartons (1) for litter contain- 
ers in car; (2) to pack fruit, etc., 
in portable ice box—they keep 
water from the melted ice from 
spoiling the food. 

John F. O’Brien. 


1045 Clarence Ave., Oak Park, Il. 
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Waxed milk cartons make 
safe containers for glass jars of 
jelly, salad dressings, etc. 

Mrs. T. E. Pooler. 


3501 De Saix Blvd., New Orleans 19, La. 
{To other readers who have sent similar milk- 
carton kinks: These were selected on a basis 
of “‘first come, first served."’ This also applies 
to other kinks which might be similar to 
yours. — Ed.] 


Automatic traveling laundry 
To keep up with the laundry 
while traveling, especially socks, 
underwear and other small items, 
obtain a large pail or similar con- 
tainer with a leakproof cover. (We 
use a square surplus metal am- 
munition box, approximately 18” x 
18” x 2” high, that has a clamp-on 
cover.) Half-fill it with lukewarm 
water, a small amount of detergent, 
and bleach if desired. Put in the 
clothes that are to be washed, se- 
cure the cover and store in trunk of 
car or back of station wagon. The 
action of the car sloshes the clothes 
and does a pretty good wash job. 
Just rinse the clothes and hang 
them out when you set up camp. 
Mrs. Barbara Barrett. 


227 Hancock St., Stoneham, Mass. 


Plastic ground cloth 
We have found that a large sheet 
of plastic, spread out under the 
tent before setting up camp, keeps 
the tent floor much drier and con- 
sequently much of the “early 
morning dampness” is eliminated. 
Mrs. Kermit K. Knapp. 


4301 N. Newhall St., Shorewood 11, Wis. 


{But be sure the ground cloth is not so large 
that it extends beyond the limits of the tent 
floor. If it does, and if it rains, water running 
off the tent might go between the ground 
cloth and the tent floor. — E£d.] 


Keep down the dust 

Provide for a dust- and wind- 
break by taking plenty of tarps, old 
blankets or sheets, ropes, and 
clothespins. With the pins, attach 
the material to ropes strung from 
tree to tree. Tie smaller lines to 
the lower corners of your screens 
and attach them to stakes driven in 
the ground. Put this on the wind- 
iest, dustiest side of your campsite. 


Jean Truscott. 
2262 Fernley Ave., North Sacramento 15, 
Calif. 


Send your unpublished kinks to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on publication. Kinks cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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Vincennes, Indiana: Cradle 
of the Northwest Territory 


ENT campers who would really like to learn about the early 

American history of the Middle West should make certain 
they visit quiet, historic old Vincennes on the banks of the 
Wabash River in southwestern Indiana. Vincennes packs more 
U.S. history into its small area than people realize, and 
fortunately the history is kept alive by the residents, who’ve 
made it easy to learn. You can blunder around many a town 
seeking points of interest, but you won’t here if you follow 
the Tourist’s Guide to Historic Vincennes. 

Three flags have flown over this little Wabash River town in the years 
since 1702 when Francois Marie Bissot, Sieur de Vincennes, built his 
crude fort. The English ousted the French in 1777, and the Americans 
booted out the English in February 1779 when George Rogers Clark 
made his epic midwinter march to surprise the British, capture Fort 
Sackville, and win the Northwest Territory — which eventually became 
the states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin — for the 
fledgling Thirteen Colonies. 

It’s easy to absorb the history by following the 26-marker Old Post 
Trail which leads through the modern city. Among the major points of 
interest are the George Rogers Clark Memorial, built at a cost of 2.4 
million dollars and rated the finest national memorial outside of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; the old French cemetery and cathedral; the replica of Elihu 
Stout’s printing office, complete with old-style hand press, where the 
first town newspaper was published and where Abe Lincoln saw his 
first printing press; the first capitol of Indiana territory; and the William 
Henry Harrison mansion, home of the first governor of Indiana territory 
and ninth president of the United States. 

You'll find a convenient camping base within 50 miles at the 1016- 
acre Shakamak State Park northeast of Vincennes. The park is located 
on Indiana highways 48 and 159, near the little town of Jasonville. The 
developed campground provides 70 campsites, modern comfort stations, 
showers, hot water, laundry tubs, electricity for trailers, tables, fireplaces 
and wood. Ice is available in the park and it’s just a mile to a store. 
Recreation includes boating, swimming, fishing, cycling, hiking, and horse- 
back riding. A wildlife exhibit includes deer, buffalo, elk, birds and 
waterfowl. There is also a small mine in which you can see coal in its 
natural state. The campground is open from early May to mid-October 
and may be used at other times by making arrangements with the park 
superintendent (mail address, Jasonville). The camping fee is 50 cents 
per unit per night, plus a park entrance fee of 20 cents a person and 20 
cents a car. 

Don’t miss an opportunity to see the cradle of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. It’s a visit everyone should make. — Max Hunn. *” 
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up in the state and are helping to re- 
lieve the crowded situation somewhat. 
However, the demand for good sites 
on reasonably large bodies of water 
is still many times greater than the 
sites available. We are in the process 
of requesting again a large amount of 
funds, and are in hopes that an en- 
lightened legislature and the pres- 
sure of the public use will help us in 
our program.” 

Out on the west coast, California’s 
state parks were so overcrowded over 
the Fourth of July holiday that Gov- 
ernor Edmund Brown (just as Wis- 
consin’s Gaylord Nelson and others) 
was drawn into a public discussion of 
the matter, promising that efforts 
would be stepped up in the 1961-62 
budget. (Not soon enough, though, 
to help next summer’s campers.) The 
state park and beach acquisition pro- 
gram is currently 14 million dollars 
behind schedule. 

Thousands of carloads of would-be 
visitors were turned away from the 
more popular spots and Governor 
Brown said the 770,000 persons who 
jammed the parks made the largest at- 
tendance in a three-day period in the 
state’s history. According to Alfred 
Calais, information officer of the 
state’s Division of Beaches & Parks, 
“turnaways were at least 200 to 300 
per cent beyond an average day and 
possibly 20 to 30 per cent above the 
Memorial Day weekend.” 

He saw “no relief in the years 
ahead” since the growing California 
population is expanding faster than 
the rate of park development. “The 
space we have available in the state 
park system along the ocean will take 
care of 40 to 50 times more people 
for day use than we can provide for 
campers.” Greatest demand is on the 
ocean. 

According to Charles Deturk, chief 
of the Division, at one time over the 
Fourth, Pfeiffer Big Sur State Park 
was forced to close its gates because 
of the clogged traffic on park roads. 
At Heart San Simeon State Memorial 
Monument Park, about 350 persons 
were turned away on Sunday even 
after custodians had admitted about 
100 more than the 2000 capacity con- 
sidered maximum for adequate han- 
dling. At Humboldt State Park alone, 
in the redwoods area of northern 
California, 1100 carloads of would-be 
campers were turned away July 2, 
another 1012 on July 3, and 702 on 
July 4. 

There’s one thing for sure: There 
was a mighty big public pressure put 
on everywhere last Fourth of July, 
and let’s hope it has its effect on 1961 
camping — all over. And if you can, 
try to plan your camping trip to avoid 
the crush. 4 
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Plan for fun in 


the Black Hills 


Continued from page 15 


Potato Creek Johnny, back when 
Deadwood was a roaring boom town. 

From an elementary geology book 
we learned that the Black Hills are 
not actually hills, but mountains 
whose rich gold deposits lured the 
white man to invade territory the In- 
dians held sacred. Today’s invaders 
at Lead can go on a guided above- 
ground tour of the Homestake Mine, 
said to be the largest producing gold 
mine in this hemisphere. 

The geology book also explained 
how the Badlands, only 60 miles to 
the east, represent an entirely dif- 
ferent type of formation, having been 
built up from sediment on the floor 
of a great sea and then eroded by 
wind and water into strange shapes. 
Prehistoric animals thrived in the 
then tropical climate, and the fos- 
silized remains of many of them are 
on display at the School of Mines 
Museum in Rapid City and at other 
museums throughout the country. 

Toward spring we spread out the 
maps and, with the information gath- 
ered from pamphlets, clippings and 
books still fresh in our minds, made 
up an itinerary of the many things we 
wanted to see. By now, names like 
Rapid City, Wall, Spearfish and Custer 
had become so familiar that it was 
easy to locate them on the map. We 
made it a point to include something 
of special interest for each of us: the 
Wildlife Zoo in Custer State Park for 
Mark; the Game Lodge Doll House 
for Laura; a dip in the Hot Springs 
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Publicity Division, South Dakota Dept. of Highways. 
Mount Rushmore, familiar from countless 
photos, was a highlight of the Jefferys’ 
trip to the Black Hills, a trip inspired 
by Laura’s wish to see the presidents. 














The 


museum at 
Shelburne, 


Vermont 





The Shelburne Museum: E. Mengis. 


HE Shelburne Museum — located in Shelburne, Vermont, 

seven miles south of Burlington—has enthralled thou- 
sands of visitors since it was organized in 1947. It reflects a cross 
section of early American interests and occupations and gives 
a distinct view into this nation’s past. It is a “collection of col- 
lections,” rather than a reconstructed village. The collections, 
housed in 28 buildings, include a blacksmith and wheelwright 
shop, an early 19th century church, a Shaker horsestand shed, 
a small-town jail, a one-room school, a sawyer’s cabin and 
sawmill, a lighthouse, and various early houses, sheds and barns. Also 
located on the grounds are the sidewheel steamer Ticonderoga (the 
last vertical-beam passenger and freight steamer intact in this country) 
and the last steam locomotive to operate in Vermont. 

A visit is obviously a full day’s affair, and afternoon visitors who ar- 
rive too late to see everything can revisit the following day without any 
additional charge. 

It is not surprising, because of the museum’s location in traditional 
Vermont and only a short distance from Lake Champlain, that the state 
and lake are strongly reflected in the buildings and displays. But it is 
not parochial; the exhibits include Americana from all sections of the 
country. A good example of this is the blacksmith shop. A smith’s fire 
burns softly with several irons ready to be heated. A model horse stands 
in a special harness ready to be shod. Many of the tools of this all-but- 
forgotten trade stand along the floor or hang on the walls. This could 
have been any one of the hundreds of blacksmith shops that were operat- 
ing not too long ago. 

The grounds highlight the exhibits nicely. Landscaping includes a 
small group of apple trees, a herb garden, an arboretum of native Vermont 
trees, and an extensive rock garden of wildflowers. There is a picnic area 
on the grounds. 

The museum is expected to be a special attraction during the 1961 
national Girl Scout jamboree to be held at Button Bay State Park 
in nearby Ferrisburg. Plans are being made to bring each of the expected 
10,000 Scouts on a tour of the museum. Undoubtedly it will also attract 
many of the relatives and friends of the Scouts who visit the jamboree. 

There are no public camping facilities at Button Bay, but there are 
several camping areas within easy driving distance of that park. These 
are: Mount Mansfield State Forest off Vermont route 15 in Underhill; 
Sandbar State Park on U.S. 2 about 15 miles north of Burlington; and 
D.A.R. State Park on Vermont 17 about 40 miles south of the museum. 
The last two parks are on Lake Champlain. 

Across the lake, and fairly close as the crow flies, are several camping 
areas in the Adirondack Forest Preserve: Poke-O-Moonshine, Macomb 
Reservation, and Cumberland Bay. If camping at one of these, several 
ferries make it possible to combine a ferry ride with a visit to the 
museum. — Robert Flynn. = 
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New Mexico's perpetual ice caves 


PARADOX of nature is found 25 miles southwest of 
Grants, New Mexico, the bustling and booming 
uranium mining center which jumped from a population 
of 2250 in 1950 to almost 11,000 in 1960. Near the edge 
of the jagged malpais (bad country — that is, rough ter- 
rain) are several caves which keep a constant 30° tem- 
perature because of vast layers of ice sandwiched be- 
tween volcanic lava flow. Perpetual ice and lava, the 
remnant of volcanic eruptions, would appear to be 
strange bedfellows. At one cave, a stairway provides easy accessibility 
to the frozen formations about 75 feet beneath the top levels of the lava- 
strewn area. Blue-green ice forms a semicircle at the back of the cave 
and glistens in the reflection of the midday sun. Nature’s own freezer, 
insulated by tons of lava, remains the same the year around. Other 
caverns nearby challenge the explorer to discover their hidden formations 
and crystal-clear icicles. 

Cabin facilities are maintained at the ice caves, a few hundred feet 
from the caves themselves. Plenty of space is provided for parking 
trailers or setting up camp in the pine grove bordering the headquarters 
buildings. A restaurant and service station are available at all times to 
the public. 

For those in an exploring mood, the management at the headquarters 
office will furnish guided tours over the malpais. For this, it is recom- 
mended that you wear sturdy clothing to protect against the jagged lava 
and, in the summer, the desert sun. The jaunt includes other ice caves, 
lava craters, Indian trails, and Indian ruins. And additional fee is charged 
for the guide’s services. 

In the same area is Bandera Crater, the cone remaining after the fury 
of a spewing volcano. A climb to the top will show a crater about 1000 
feet deep with a sparse growth of evergreens along the crater walls. .A 
pine forest stretches away to the south of the crater, with evergreens 
dotting the black lava plain. Much of the region is still unexplored. 

Two routes lead to the caves of everlasting ice. Going west from Al- 
buquerque on U.S. 66, you can turn off at Grants and take New Mexico 
highway 53 (paved). If you’re traveling east, the same turnoff at Grants 
can be used, but it means a westward backtrack -of a few miles. Other- 
wise, turn south at Gallup on state highway 32 and take a longer route 
by way of El Morro National Monument. (Inscription Rock), another 
scenic attraction of the area.— Troy Kemper. 
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pool for Mom; a side trip to Bear 
Butte, historic landmark, for Dad. 

As vacation time neared, the camp- 
ing gear was checked for minor re- 
pairs. Packing was a leisurely affair, 
done during the week before leaving. 
We included flannel pajamas and a 
warm outfit for each of us, for al- 
though the days would be warm, the 
pamphlets promised cool nights in the 
higher altitude hills. The car was 
serviced before the last minute, and 
the notebook of camping recipes (col- 
lected from many sources throughout 
the year) was brought out. 


NCE under way on U.S. 16, the 

mighty Mississippi River at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and the Missouri 
River at Chamberlain, South Dakota, 
called for picture stops, as did the 
famous Corn Palace at Mitchell. Our 
ice chest proved valuable for “pop 
stops” during the hot dry drive across 
the plains where drive-ins, and even 
water pumps, are few and far be- 
tween. 

Arriving at the Badlands National 
Monument in late afternoon was no 
accident; the pamphlets stressed that 
they are at their photogenic best at 
sunrise and sunset. A welcome sur- 
prise at Cedar Pass were the picnic 
tables — shaded by stationary can- 
opies! The ranger patrolling the camp- 
ground invited each family to attend 
the evening campfire meeting and il- 
lustrated talk on the Badlands. Here, 
and later at Mount Rushmore and 
Wind Cave, the rangers proved most 
helpful because they know their sub- 
ject and enjoy explaining it to tourists. 

In the morning we drove back to 
the “windows” section, near the east 
entrance, where we could walk out on 
surfaced paths through the walls of 
the formations for unforgettable views 
of the rising sun. By the time we had 
finished off a roll of color film, had 
breakfast and broken camp, the sun 
was already beginning to drain some 
of the color and detail from the peaks 
along Highway 16A, which runs the 
length of the Badlands. 

En route to Rapid City, the gate- 
way to the Black Hills, we stopped 
at Wall to see the drugstore whose 
signs dot highways all over America. 

We had found, in planning the trip, 
that the hills could be divided into 
three general sections: north, central 
and south. With so many good camp- 
grounds available (most of the area is 
under Government control of one kind 
or another), we could set up a base 
camp from which to go sightseeing 
in one area before moving to another. 

While in the northern hills, we 
saw the Passion Play, went to Bear 
Butte, and spent a day in and around 
Lead and Deadwood, as planned. But 
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we also allowed for a day of ex- 
ploration, in the hope of finding an 
authentic ghost town. 

It was a forest ranger who suggested 
we drive to Rochford, now a cross- 
roads community but once a gold- 
mining boom town. The road to Roch- 
ford, like many of the secondary roads 
in the hills, threaded its way between 
timber-covered slopes, across icy 
streams, through valleys lavishly 
thick with pink and white clover 
blossoms. A bend in the road revealed 
an added dividend: a working water- 
wheel. Only the historical marker 
and a few decaying mine shafts testi- 
fied to Rochford’s former greatness. 

Our base camp was moved to the 
southern hills for the Gold Discovery 
Days celebration being held that 
weekend in Custer. It is also here, in 
Custer State Park, that wildlife can 
frequently be seen from the highway: 
mountain sheep, shy antelope and elk, 
one of the largest herds of buffalo on 
the continent, prairie dog towns, and 
the long-awaited donkeys. 

Heading into the central section, 
the view of familiar Mount Rushmore, 
framed by the walls of the three Iren 
Mountain Road tunnels, was inspiring. 
During a buffaloburger supper at the 
coffee shop, with the sun setting be- 
hind the gigantic carvings, we were 
glad that Laura had asked, six months 
before, to “see the presidents.” 

We saw the sights in the central sec- 
tion, making a return visit to Mount 
Rushmore before leaving for Rapid 
City on our final day in the hills. The 
Sky Line Drive offered a panoramic 
view of the city, plus a closeup of 
Dinosaur Park. 

The Sioux and Pioneer Museum, to- 
gether with the School of Mines Mu- 
seum, made a fitting conclusion to our 
visit because they reminded us of the 
Indian influence, the importance of 
gold in the opening of the hills, and the 
fossilized history of the Badlands. 

Our trip to the Black Hills was 
over, but not forgotten. Instead of 
throwing away the pamphlets, maps 
and clippings, we sorted them out, 
putting them in a manila folder for 
future reference. Souvenirs, which we 
like to keep simple, inexpensive, yet 
representative, were displayed on the 
children’s bulletin boards or were 
used for table decorations. The color 
slides and black and white snapshots 
were labeled and put in order, and 
have provided many an evening of 
family entertainment. 

Planning the trip was half the fun. 
And by keeping our schedule flexible, 
by using our souvenirs and pictures 
after coming home, we turned an or- 
dinary vacation into a “perfect” trip. 
Choose the Black Hills for your des- 
tination; you can’t go wrong. *« 














Where Jeff Davis was captured in Georgia 


HEN the guns quit booming at Appomattox Courthouse 
as Lee surrendered to Grant, the fate of the Confed- 
eracy was sealed, but the dramatic episodes connected with 
the great War Between the States did not end. Today Civil 
War buffs can find little-known memorials of such postwar 
episodes which stir the imagination almost as much as does 
studying the actual battles. But ask the average person, 
today, what happened to the Confederate president and his 
cabinet, and the odds are 100 to 1 he won’t know, unless he 
has been in the neighborhood of the little hamlet of Irwinville, Georgia. 
Jefferson Davis — the first, last and only president of the Confederacy 
—and his cabinet attempted to escape west of the Mississippi after Lee 
surrendered. They dreamed of re-establishing the Confederate States of 
America there and continuing the conflict. They left Richmond on April 
2, 1865, and fled southward with Union cavalry in hot pursuit. The 
party separated in South Carolina, and the escape trail ended for Davis 
at a little spot north of what is now the quiet hamlet of Irwinville in 
southwestern Georgia. There, on May 10, 1865, he was captured by 
Union forces, and the dream of a renewed Confederacy beyond the Mis- 
sissippi perished. Davis trod the long trail to imprisonment and eventual 
release minus civil rights years later. 

Today you can almost imagine the feelings of this man who gave so 
much to the Confederate cause as you stand in a little pine-covered 12- 
acre state park, officially called the Jefferson Davis Memorial Park, two 
miles north of Irwinville. This park commemorates this little-publicized 
episode of the great War Between the States. 

The spot where Davis was captured is marked by a bronze bust of the 
Confederate president. You can browse through a little museum and gaze 
at faded Confederate uniforms, battle flags, and other relics from those 
hectic Civil War days. It’s a place to be absorbed slowly and with care, 
and somehow you don’t feel like hurrying through the little building. 

For those who like to get off the beaten track, both traveling and in 
history, a visit to the Jefferson Davis Memorial Park is interesting and 
well worth including on any itinerary. Tent camping is permitted. Regis- 
ter with the park superintendent on arrival and he will assign you a 
spot. — Max Hunn. 
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San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 


The mystery mansion of San Jose 


HIS is the era when camping families are becoming 
acquainted with countless oddities and unique places 
scattered over our United States. No family camping in 
the central part of California should overlook a visit to the 
160-room gingerbread mansion of the late Sara L. Win- 
chester. It is located in the heart of the Santa Clara Valley, 
four miles west of San Jose on a highway called Win- 
chester Road. Visitors are perplexed by the many oddities 
here, as well as the remarkable features. For example, 
there are gold and silver chandeliers, optical stained-glass windows and 
doors said to have cost $1000 each. Some rooms are papered with wall- 
paper imported from France. Other rooms are finished with many kinds 
of rare wood imported from all parts of the world. 

Oddities in the mansion are too numerous to count. The number 13 
is featured throughout the four-story house which covers six acres. 
There are 13 bathrooms. There are rooms with 13 windows, ceilings with 
13 panels, and chandeliers with 13 lights. There are 40 stairways and most 
of them have 13 steps. A few of the stairways are blind and lead up to 
walls. There are six elevators in this mystery mansion. One elevator 
is said to have cost about $9000 to install. It rises only nine feet and is 
said to have been used only once. 

The 47 fireplaces are in keeping with everything else in the house. 
Some of them do not have chimneys or flues. They are useless. In one 
10 x 30-foot hall area, there are four fireplaces and four hot air registers. 
One chimney was built from the basement up through the fourth floor, 
but stops before it reaches the ceiling. 

Other oddities in this mansion are 400 doors and 2000 windows. Some 
doors open into blank walls, while others open into space. There are 
countless false closets and drawers, and in many cases these are a part 
of the wall. There are secret passages and trap doors. 

At one time this big old house contained six stories, but the earth- 
quake of 1906 wrecked part of the dwelling. Mrs. Winchester moved out 
of this part and never returned. 

A nominal fee is charged each visitor, and guides are on hand to escort 
tours through the rooms. The house is open daily from 8 am. to 6 p.m. 
throughout the year. 

Families camping in the California state parks of Portola, Big Basin 
Redwoods, New Brighton Beach and Seacliff Beach in Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty are within easy driving distance over state highway 17 to the Win- 
chester Mansion. For camping information on these state parks, write to 
State Division of Beaches & Parks, P.O. Box 2390, Sacramento 11, Cali- 
fornia. — Bettie Payne Welles. Saf 
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for two of the seven buildings which 
the show will occupy at the San Fran- 
cisco Cow Palace will be devoted to 
camping. Tents, sleeping bags, camp 
and trail outfitters, pack stations, 
camper trucks, station wagons, motor 
scooters, stoves and cooking utensils 
will be displayed in an area of 55,000 
square feet. The show will open 
February 3 and run through the 12th. 


UBSCRIBERS to Better CAMPING 

will find a little bonus bound in the 
center of this issue — the annual index 
for Volume 1. Nonsubscribers who 
would like a copy of the index can 
have one free by sending a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Annual In- 
dex, BetrerR Campinc, 1027 North 
Seventh Street, Milwaukee 3, Wiscon- 
sin. Any size envelope will do, but a 
No. 9 or No. 10 would be best. (While 
you're at it, why not subscribe and 
save yourself the bother next year?) 

Volume 1 consists of the first five is- 
sues of BETTER CampINGc—March- April 
through November-December 1960. 
For those who would like to keep their 
copies in convenient book form, we 
are now offering a looseleaf binder 
(see ad, page 30) which will hold 12 
copies. With the index, this provides 
an easy way to find past articles which 
can be helpful to this year’s camp- 
ing. 


F you were among the people who 

hollered “Hi!” to a station wagon 
pulling a trailer last summer, step up 
and meet the occupants: Dave, Jo, 
Merridee, Rog and Dan Lawson of 
Aledo, Illinois. The Lawsons recent- 
ly wrote to me: “We started camping 
11 years ago on our honeymoon, 1400 
miles, seeing Illinois state parks. (We 
now have less than 15 of the 54 left to 
visit.) 

“This year our gear had increased 
and our family had multiplied to the 
point where we needed a small trailer, 
which we built. It has four compart- 
ments on each side, plus a four-inch 
space at the top for tent and table. The 
doors Jet down to form a work space 
and table when making noon chow on 
the go. Each child has his own box 
for his clothes. This has helped solve 
a lot of digging and hunting problems 
previously encountered. 

“But the best part of the trailer was 
the sign we painted on the rear. [See 
cut.]| We think more families should 
try this. People passing invariably 
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honked, waved, or shouted ‘Hi!’ as 
they drove on their way, a real en- 
tertainment for the children plus ex- 
periences of meeting [people who 
knew] mutual acquaintances while 
traveling.” 

In the photo, Rog and Dan are 
watching Dave making temporary re- 
pairs to the trailer. 


“gs ALWAYS know,” writes Martha A. 
Carey of 10638 Lakemere Drive, 
Dallas 18, Texas, “when my two boys 
—my son, age 12, and the boy I mar- 
ried, age ‘39’ — are warming up for a 
camping and fishing trip. The 12-year- 
old develops a sudden interest in 
keeping the yard neatly mowed, and 
takes care of his other small duties 
around the house without being told. 
With those chores behind him, he’ll 
get the oil can from the drawer of my 
sewing machine and put a few drops 





of oil on his casting rod reel. And 
then he’s sure to stand for at least an 
hour, flipping a practice casting plug 
toward the center of an old truck tire 
in the back yard. 

“The older ‘boy’ keeps a close check 
on radio and television schedules to 
make certain he gets the long-range 
forecasts on the weather, which he'll 
compare with the fisherman’s almanac 
and calendar someone sends him every 
year. And one dollar will get you two 
that, somewhat casually, he’ll remark 
that it’s quite some time since we’ve 
had a good fish fry. It is to this remark 
that the son and heir can usually be 
counted upon to add, ‘And stuff sure 
tastes better if it’s cooked outdoors, 
especially fish.’ 

“The appearance of those symptoms 
provide the only cue I need to get me 
started checking and, if necessary, 
replenishing our supplies. The list in- 
cludes such items as paper napkins, 
paper towels, heavy-duty aluminum 
foil and special broiler foil and a sup- 
ply of the throw-away 9-inch alumi- 
num plates. 

“In the food department, we have 
worked out a way of keeping a fairly 
good inventory of canned and dry- 
packed foods that are ideal for camp- 
ing. We have reserved space on two 
shelves in the cupboard of our utility 
room which we call our Camping 








“Martha, they lied to us. I don’t see any mountain goats.” 
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CAMPGROUND GUIDE 





FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
1959 - 1960 EDITION 
(1961-1962 Edition ready Jan. 1, 1961) 


Lists the exact locations, canrping and recreational 
facilities for the thousands of public campgrounds 
throughout all of North America These camp 
grounds are all accessible to automobiles and are 


located in the National Parks, National Forests 
National Monuments, State and Provincial Parks 


and Forests, Wildlife Areas, Reservoir projects of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla 
mation, etc., in the U.S. and Canada, including 
the Alaska Highway and the new state of Alaska 
First published in 1951, the Guide has been re- 
vised every two years. This, the fifth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con- 
tains 113 pages, illustrated with many camp- 
ground pictures. 

The previous editions have been enthusiastically 
acclaimed by campers and the Guide is now rec- 
ommended by the touring services of all the major 
oil companies. It is indispensable to campers! 

Price . . . $1.00 


(not mailed C.O.D.) 
(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish, 
you moy add 20c for Ist class mailing or 
40c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 
507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 




















CAMPING SUPPLIES 


Tents, Boating, Outdoor Needs, 
Clothing, Footwear and Gov- 
ernment Surplus shown in 
exciting 116 page catalog now 
ready. Big values for everyone. 


SEND 10c FOR CATALOG 
GOLDBERG & 


Dept. BC-1, 429 Market St. 

























To all BETTER 
CAMPING read- 
ers here’s a super- 
special offer of a 
copy of TAM, 
The Archers’ 
Magazine, for 
30c — or a bar- 
gain introductory 
subscription for 
6 monthly issues 
covering camp 
archery and all 
other phases of 
the sport for only 
$1.00. Fill in 
and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 


THE ARCHER’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 832, Norristown, Penna. 


[] Please send me a copy of “TAM” —The 
Archers’ Magazine. 30c enclosed. 


[] Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 ($1.50 








foreign) . . . Special Introductory 6 month 
subscription. Starting with the next 
issue. 
NAME: __. 
I aac er aa eel 
oo Ore eens em gee 
(Sorry! No billed subscriptions accepted) 
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Foods Corner. Into these spaces go a 
food item or two each week when we 
make our regular grocery purchases. 
We watch for supermarket specials 
where you get two of an item for, let 
us say, 10 cents plus the regular price 
of one. We buy such food items as 
canned corned beef, canned luncheon 
meat, roast beef and brown gravy, 
sweetpotatoes, dry soup mixes and 
canned soups, boned chicken, whole 
chicken, packaged spaghetti dinners, 
instant puddings and a variety of 
canned fruits, pickles and preserves. 
And, of course, we keep some instant 
tea and coffee, dry milk, grated ched- 
dar and Parmesan cheese on hand. In 
adding an item or two each week it is 
surprising how much of an inventory 
can be accumulated between camping 
trips. And the best part of it—at 
least from my viewpoint — is that if 
we make a sudden decision to go on a 
camping trip, there’s no need for a 
mad rush to the grocery. 
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28’ Six- am. self-contained 
16’ Six-sleepe 
ALUMINUM EXTERIOR 
BIRCH INTERIOR 
For ——- —_ ne arest 


CHILTON. TRAILER co., 
nc 
311 E. Main, Chilton, Wis. 
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FOLDING TOASTER 





Because it's easy, clean and comfortable! 
The HEILITE camper mckes up into a com- 
plete camp—for a family of 5—in just one 
minute. Ready-made double bed... big fully- 
floored tent! Lift-out tent unit converts 
HEILITE to a utility trailer. Now in single 
and two-wheel models. 





GOLDEN BROWN TOAST —_ ge ny old- 
. : . time flavor can be made outdoors on the open 
FREE COLOR FOLDER—also gives information flame of your camp stove, charcoal grill, campfire 
on HEILITE Camp Kitchen and Car-Topper. or fireplace with this folding toaster. Use it on 
your gas range at home too, for a taste treat that’s 
PSS eee eee $1.00 

Send one to your camping friends too. 


HEILITE TRAILERS, INC. 


R. LAACKE Co. 
1021 W. Wainut St. Milwaukee 5, Wis. 














1346 SO. SACRAMENTO ST. @ LODI, CALIF. 











KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES NEAT, ORDERLY 
AND READILY AVAILABLE IN THIS 
HEAVY-DUTY BETTER CAMPING BINDER 


Manufactured to our strictest specifications 

Holds 12 issues — a two years’ supply 

Opens flat as a bound book, yet loose-leaf in operation 
Rod-type binder with rods that lock in place in ends 
Doubly reinforced spine for longer life 

Extra heavy binder’s board covers for durability 

Extra heavy vinyl “saddle” covering for lasting beauty 
Stamped with name of magazine on cover and spine 





These are the best quality binders available, custom- 
fashioned at the low price per binder of $3.50 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 7473, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





| want —_— of your new type binders for BETTER CAMPING. Enclosed is my ( ) check 
(| ) money order for $ —___. | understand these will be shipped to me postpaid. 
Name ve _— ss —— 
Address ___ 


City, Zone, Sate 
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“With the inventory of our food 
supplies before me, I plan my menus 
for all of the meals we’ll have on our 
trip, adding one or two extra meals to 
allow for unexpected delays or trip 
extensions. In planning these menus, 
I try to keep two things in mind. One, 
that the meals be nourishing and will 
provide portions sufficient to satisfy 
outdoor appetites. Two, I try to plan 
meals that involve the least amount 
of work and the use of a minimum 
number of utensils. That’s because I 
happen to be the kind of gal who’d 
rather cook ten meals than do the 
dishes from one. 

“After many camping trips, I’ve 
learned to prepare good meals, yet 
have very few utensils to wash after- 
ward. And in most instances I can 
be finished with the dishwashing and 
ready to join in the fishing fun before 
my husband finishes his last cup of 
coffee and a cigaret. 

“Whenever possible, I use heavy- 
duty aluminum foil for our outdoor 
cooking. I also keep on hand a supply 
of the special broiler foil and the light- 
weight, throw-away aluminum plates. 
Of course, our utensils include the 
usual cups, plates, spoons, knives and 
forks. I have a long-handled fork 
and a pancake turner with a long 
handle, the usual condiment and sea- 
soning containers — and my wonder- 
ful old standby, a double-skillet type 
dutch oven. There’s almost no limit 
to the variety of complete meals that 
can be prepared in this dutch oven. 
And when I have need for skillets, 
I have two of them — one shallow, one 
deep — just by taking my dutch oven 
apart. Before I forget it, you’ll make 
an ideal investment when you buy a 
pair of the asbestos-padded gloves or 
mittens to wear while handling pots 
and pans at a campfire. 

“And so, when my boys finally break 
out with ‘open road fever’ and come in 
the house saying, ‘Hey, Mom, let’s go 
on a camping trip,’ I can reply, ‘I’m 
ready, fellas, let’s go!’ ” 


HE sixth edition of the Motor Travel 

Directory, listing recommended 
“Greater Economy Motels” as well as 
“Certified Associated Restaurants,” is 
now in distribution. You can get a 
free copy by writing to Rod Simon, 
Motor Travel Services, Dept. 1C., 1521 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 3, 
Minnesota. Be sure to enclose 10 cents 
for postage and handling, and tell him 
Andy sent you. The directory lists 
restaurants pledged to serve good food 
at popular family prices in clean and 
pleasant surroundings; they also offer 
children’s portions at lower prices. 
The motels are also pledged to rigid 
standards, and room rates are given. 
Although you can’t bank on it that the 
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Here is your year-round 
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on all phases of camping 
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Now that you have read this issue of BETTER 
CAMPING, wouldn’t you like to receive every 
issue — promptly, direct-by-mail? A subscription 
will save time and money, and assure you of each 
issue as it is published. 


O96) (H4Ay-Yyos0yy 


Designed to serve the needs of all campers, 
whether you are a beginner or an expert, you will 
find all sorts of interesting and helpful material in 
every issue. Included will be articles on better 
camping methods, interesting places to camp, 
scenic trips, camping menus, ways to increase 
your pleasures in camping, reviews of equipment, 
nature lore, etc. 
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%& Camping in the Sunshine Stete 
% Potapsco: In the heart of historyland 
*® Family camping has its problems, too 


Annual subscription (six issues) $2 
(Published bi-monthly) 





Give your postman 
the green light 





if you prefer not to clip this coupon, 
simply send your remittance to address below. 











Christmas Note: Give your camping friends 
a subscription for Christmas. We Il send an | KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
attractive card announcing your gift. | 
Dept. 6473, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wee the handy order form | Please count me in as a subscriber. Enclosed find 
| $2.00 for an annual subscription to BETTER CAMPING. 
aud macl Your check | Start with the next issue. 
| (Outside the Americas: 25c¢ extra per year) 
on money order today! 
| Name ee 
| Address rr = - 
1 City, Zone, State —__ a 
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BASS FISHERMEN WILL 
SAY I’M CRAZY “iy mectoa’ 


JUST ONE TRIAL WILL PROVE THAT | MAKE 


EVERY FISHERMAN’S DREAM COME TRUE! 


I have no fishing tackle to sell, I make a good living out 
of my profession. But fishing is my hobby. And because 
of this hobby, I discovered a way to get those giant bass 
—even in waters most fishermen say are *‘fished out.”’ 
I don’t spin, troll, cast or use any other method you 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or prepared bait, I can 
come home with a string of 5 and 6 pound beauties 
while a man twenty feet away won’t even get a strike. 
You can learn my method in a few minutes. It is legal 
in every state. All the equipment you need costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
The chances are no man who fishes your waters has 
ever used my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it—just once—you’ll realize what terrific 
bass fishing you’ve been missing. 
Let me tell you about this method—and explain why 
I’m willing to let you try it for the whole fishing season 
without risking a single penny of your money. There 
is no charge for this information— now or any other 
time. But I guaraniee that the facts I send you can 
et you started toward the greatest bass fishing you 
ve ever known. Send me your name today—letter 
or postcard. You’ve got a real fishing thrill ahead of 
you. Eric B. Fare, Highland Park 59, Illinois 








Every magazine is new 
until you’ve read it! 


Most of the information in BETTER CAMP- 
ING is timeless. Every copy is a storehouse 
of valuable information to any camper... 
and thousands of ’em can’t be wrong! Many 
back issues are somewhat in limited sup- 
ply, but all are still available. Check the 
ones you want. 


Single issues, 35e; 3 for $1; 5 for $1.65 


[] May-June 1960 

Tenting in Tennessee 

Where the buffalo roam 

Camping at Giant State Park, Il. 

Clouds and what they mean 

Two decades of family camping 

What to do when there's no place to pitch a tent 
Featurettes 


[) July-August 1960 

Passaconaway Valley; new Kancamagus highway 
Traveling light can be a delight 

Camping with the cliffdwellers, New Mexico 
What to do when you are lost 

Family canoe camping 

Camping in the Trinity Alps, northern Calif. 
Featurettes 


September-October 1960 
Camping in Maine's state parks 
Big Bend National Park, Texas 
How to take good pictures 
#t’s camp at Big Spring Park, Mo. 
Wilderness vacation in northern Ontario 
Facts about bears for campers 
Featurettes 


November-December 1960 
Camping in Nevada’s Valley of Fire park 
How to select the right tent 
Three months camping through Europe 
Scrapbook planning of future trips 
Autumn in the Arrowhead country 
Jug-o-rums (bullfrogs) 

Featurettes 


Order postpaid direct from 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 7473A Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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vicinity in which you’re traveling will 
be represented in the directory, it’s 
handy to have in the glove compart- 
ment just in case. 


OE TIEDT of 2676 South Court, 

Madison, Wisconsin, one of the 
spark plugs of the Four Lakes Camp- 
ers, has written what amounts to a 
postscript to Dwight Pelkin’s “What’s 
in Store for 1961?” (page 6). “As you 
well know,” Joe’s letter begins, “the 
camping situation for tourists in the 
Madison area is a desperate thing. The 
closest major camping area is Devil’s 
Lake State Park, although 48-hour 
camping is permitted in Dane County 
parks and there are three private 
campgrounds located on Fish and 
Crystal lakes some 30 miles from 
Madison. 

“Some of our members met camp- 
ing families and did their best to di- 
rect these visitors to areas where they 
could camp and yet remain near 
Madison. . . . We of the Four Lakes 
Campers well realize that we should 
be making every possible effort to get 
a campground developed in this area 
and have intentions along this line, 
but these things do take time... . 

“Meantime, however, we have re- 
cently had a streke of good fortune. A 
man who is moving has offered us the 
use of about eight acres of his land 
about 10 miles out of Madison... . His 
only request was that we use the 
property well and not abuse it. He felt 
sure that any and all campers that we 
would invite to use this area would be 
good guests. ... 

“Final details have not been worked 
out as yet, but knowing that you must 
plan months ahead on future issues 
of BETTER CampPInG, I thought we had 
better pass word of this along to you 
now. ... Could you make a little note 
in your Campfire Embers that camp- 
ers in this area who are stuck for a 
place to stay should contact some of 
us in the Four Lakes Campers? By 
spring we will have complete informa- 
tion available at the Madison Com- 
munity Center, AL5-3497, as_ to 
phone numbers of club members to 
contact for further information.” 

Meanwhile, Joe himself (or his wife 
Sally) can be reached at CH 9-4957. 

Joe continues: “If you have ever 
had any experience with such an ar- 
rangement, I would be glad to hear of 
it. I would hate to see the land and 
fixtures abused and our privilege of 
using the area taken from us. If you 
feel that out-of-towners would lead to 
abuse of this area and that we should 
invite only those we meet personally 
to use it, then toss this letter into the 
wastebasket and forget about it. 
Otherwise, maybe you could mention 
it in Embers.” 
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STURDY 
FOLDING 
STOOLS 
$2.50 Posi 


8S. C. residents add 3% sales tax 





Natural Oak — Satin Finish 


Excellent for: 
*« Camping 
* Fishing 
* Sporting Events 


COLUMBIA 
TENT & AWNING CC. 


1314 Rosewood Dr. Columbia, S. C. 








Be sure to mention BETTER CAMPING 
when writing to advertisers. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Before you move, be sure to send your new ad- 
dress to Betrer CAMPING so you won't miss a single 
issue of your subscription. Send both new and 
old addresses, at least one month before date of 
first issue to be affected. The post office does not 
forward magazines unless arrangements are made 
in advance and postage is deposited for forwarding 














In CHICAGO It’s 
EASY CAMPING, INC. 


for 

Camping Trailers (Apache, Porta Camper, 
Explorer, Scout, etc.), TENTS (200 styles), 
Sleeping Bags, Air Mattresses, Tarpaulins, 
Flys, Boat Covers, Ground Cloths, Canvas 
Yard Goods, Netting, Aluminum Tent 
Poles, Stakes, Cots, Stools, Folding Ta- 
bles, Refrigerators, Stoves, Lanterns, 
Ovens, Heaters, Grids, Nested Cook Sets, 
Canteens, Mess Kits, Water Bags, Buckets, 
Packs, Rusksacks, Axes, Toilets, Knives, 
Saws, Compasses, Ponchos, Station Wag- 
on Screens and Porches, Dehydrated 
Foods, Camping Books, All Scuba diving 
equipment and air station. 

LARGEST ERECTED INDOOR DISPLAY OF 


CAMP TRAILERS, TENTS AND EQUIP- 
MENT IN THE MIDWEST. 


Special Christmas Prices Prevail 
Through Dec. 25, 1960. 


SHOW ROOM HOURS 
Wkdys. 12-8, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 


Distributors — Jobbers — Dealer 
Inquiries Invited 


EASY CAMPING, INC. 
1789 W. Howard Chicago, Ill. 




















Well, Joe, I haven’t had any ex- 
perience with an arrangement such as 
you have in mind, but I have noticed, 
this past summer, that there are many 
thoughtless campers who might spoil 
things for you if you let them in. The 
difficulty is, how do you screen the 
applicants? 

Last June, at Tippecanoe River 
State Park in Indiana, a couple of 
young men — ex-sailors, used to fire- 
proof seas— who had been camping 
broke camp without extinguishing a 
roaring campfire. My daughter and I 
did it after they left. 

At Indian Lake State Park in 
Michigan, we found a litter of cans 
and bottles in the swamp behind our 
campsite — and some rotting minnows 
which the previous camper had 
dumped right at the edge of the camp- 
site. They stank. 

We found other places which were 
littered with pop bottle tops, chewing 
gum wrappers and other small items. 
Inevitably, we got the places clean 
enough to use, yet when we left we 
cringed to think there was still enough 
litter showing to make the next camp- 
er blame us for putting it there. Yet 
we did leave these places cleaner than 
we found them, and had we stayed 
at any of them long enough, we might 
have really cleaned them up. 

Of course, you’ve run into these 
things yourself. Undoubtedly the 
campers in your own organization 
could and would keep the camp- 
ground clean, even to the extent of 
cleaning up after some of the thought- 
less ones. 

Why not try your plan to open the 
campground wide? If necessary you 
can place restrictions later. Perhaps 
a fee of $2 a night would be feasible to 
raise funds for maintenance purposes. 


LTHOUGH it’s unlawful in most 

public campgrounds, and certainly 
undesirable anywhere, many campers 
pound nails into trees to hang things 
on. It’s really more work than bend- 
ing a stiff wire (such as from an extra 
clothes hanger) into an S shape and 
hanging it from a branch. If a branch 
isn’t available at the right height, loop 
a short length of rope tightly around 
the tree trunk a couple of times and 
hang the S from that. The snubbing 
action of the rope will keep the hook 
and its cargo from slipping. I’ve hung 
two full water bags, weighing about 
15 pounds apiece, from a single hook 
suspended this way without a trace 
of slippage or damage to the tree. 


ECRETARY of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton has announced that the Na- 
tional Park Service, which now has a 
714-mile road under construction in 
Great Smoky Mountains National 


Room ... You won't believe your eyes. 
bunks besides 6’ x 8’ floor space. 

Cargo storage . . . loads of it. 
Sets up in 3 Minutes. 

Hitch weight 25 to 35 Ibs... . 
Why not enjoy those weekend trips? 
Go more with an E-Z KAMPER. 
IMITATED BUT NEVER EQUALED! 
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Rugged unit-type construction. Proved by the Alcan Highway. 
Up-off-the-ground camping. (Mother will love this.) 
Opens to a full 12’ wide... 


so E-Z to pull... 


E-Z KAMPER INC. 


AMPER 





makes 2 double 


you'll never know it’s there. 





LOYAL, WIS. 








CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 
sell on a ‘‘commercial’’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, etc. Not subject to agency commission. 
RATE: 20c per word. Payment must accompany 
copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, address, city 
and state. 

ALL COPY set in standard 5 point type. 
words only set in bold face 


CLOSING DATE: 


First two 


March- April issue closes Dec. 15. 

















EQUIPMENT 
Finest down sleeping bags, lightweight camping equip- 
ment. Save. Free catalog. Highland Imports, Box 
121, Riverside, Calif. 
Free Catalog. New low prices. Finest lightweight, 
outdoor equipment. Unconditionally guaranteed. Porta 
Co., Inc., Canton 35, 
Camping Equipment, world’s largest selection. Low 
prices. Send 25c (print name, address) for 160 page 
complete catalogue Tents, Camping Equipment, Na- 
tional Camp Sites Guide, €. amping Handbook. Morsan, 
10-15A 50th Ave., Long Isand City 1, Y 
Pacific Crest trail map W ao, Oregon and au 
fornia. Twenty page folder $1. W. Rogers, 2123 


Park Drive, Santa Ana, Calif. 














Chuck-Wagon Camper 


Complete kitchen facilities: stove, ice chest 
and separate compartments for food and 
utensil storage. 


THE CAR-MAR COMPANY 
Knoxville 19, Tenn. 
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WHERE T0 CAMP 


CAMPING MAPS, U. S. A. 


i | The very latest edition ... 

.. Many new private areas, and facilities noted, 
all contained in this 714” 
book, covering all States... 
ing maps, locating each campground. 

(Books are mailed upon receipt of order... 
book rate is slow, and we suggest, if you are 
in a hurry, you add the additional postage 
given below.) 

Add 35c for 1st class, 65c for airmail 
Poe oe a ee 6 6 6 a ee 6 oe a oe ee ee eee 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. | 
Box 862-K6, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


(Please check quantity) 


completely revised 


x 8” spiral-bound 
with accompany- 





Send me _____. Camping Maps, U.S.A. | 





City, Zone, State 








JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1961 


SEND 
CASH, J Enclosed find $___ 
CHECK or i at $1.95 each. 
MONEY ORDER | Nome 

| Address ___ 

l 

i 
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Books 
for campers 


BY 
CaTHERINE E. McMuLLEN 


the July-August 1960 issue of 
Berrer Campinc (page 13), 
Thomas Helm asked and answered 


that with “Shop in Nature’s Super- 
market” in the September-October 
issue (page 9). Not long after these 
articles appeared, a reader wrote 
in and asked if we knew where he 
could find more information on edi- 
ble plants and ways to identify 
them. 

It so happens that we do know 
another source of information on 
both of these subjects, and a very 
good one: How To Survive On Lund 
and Sea by Frank C. Craighead Jr. 
and John J. Craighead, wildlife 
biologists with the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service. The 366-page 
book is part of the V-Five Physical 
Education Series, and can be ob- 
tained from the U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute, Annapolis, Maryland, for $4. 

While the book is primarily in- 
tended to instruct pilots in how to 
survive wherever they might be 
stranded—in strange surround- 
ings, in tropical, temperate or polar 
zones — any outdoorsman or even 
occasional camper can make use 
of it. Besides giving actual survival 
hints, it contains tips on orientating 
yourself when you’re lost, how to 
travel to get out of your predica- 
ment, how to find water in any sur- 
roundings, wild plant food, wild 
animal food, firemaking and cook- 
ing, shelter construction, and data 
on specific areas. Also, it includes 
survival data on atomic, biological 
and chemical warfare. 

The book covers the subjects of 
what to do when lost and how to 
find food in the forests more ex- 
tensively than Tom Helm could 
within the limited space of a maga- 
zine article. The chapter on wild 
plant food is particularly well illus- 
trated with photos, drawings and 
notes on the characteristics of 
plants, where they are likely to be 
found, and how they are to be 
eaten. Perhaps you may never re- 
quire the information in this book 
for the purpose for which it was 
written — actual individual surviv- 
al methods— but you'll find it of 
value to increase your familiarity 
with the outdoors, which as a 
camper you obviously enjoy. 4 
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“According to the map this road is inaccurate.” 
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Park in North Carolina, will extend 
this road 30 miles more to give motor- 
ists a route through the southern por- 
tion of the park. Construction is slow 
because the road must be built only 
one section at a time, as the rugged 
terrain prevents leap-frogging heavy 
equipment ahead of the completed 
road. The first 414 miles, from its east- 
ern terminus near Bryson City, won’t 
be completed until November 1962. 
Eventually the road will extend to 
Fontana Dam along the north shore of 
Fontana Lake. 


ROGRAM chairmen of camping 
clubs will be interested in a 16-mm. 
color movie released recently by the 
National Cotton Council, P.O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tennessee. It’s called 
“High Country Holiday” and runs 15 
minutes to tell what happens when one 
family takes a camping vacation over 
the objections of the teenage daughter. 
The film, which was made in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and 
at Fontana Lake in North Carolina, 
also shows the latest canvas camping 
and boating gear, as well as other 
modern camping equipment. If you 
want to borrow the film, write to the 
Council and tell ’em Andy sent you. 


IFE Thelma tells me I must relay 
this tip to you: When camping, 
be sure to take along a good supply 
of Scott paper towels. “Be sure 


BETTER CAMPING 


ON THE COVER 

The state of Washington is rife with 
campsites such as this one at Lapoel 
Campground in Olympic National 
Park, where George F. Pearson Jr. 
and his family, of 709 Vine Street, 
Menlo Park, California, have camped. 
It’s located on Lake Crescent, near 
Port Angeles on the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca. There’s room for 29 more tents 
at this campground, which has 
drinking water, flush toilets, outdoor 
cooking facilities, tables and benches. 
In all, Olympic National Park has 
room for 597 camps in 18 camping 
areas. Color transparency by courte- 
sy of Washington State Department 
+f) Cltameres News Bureau. 


they’re Scott,” she insists, “for I’ve 
found they’re strong enough to hold 
together under water and I use them 
as disposable dishcloths.” Which is 
to say, a wet towel will wash dishes 
and of course a dry one will dry 
dishes. And hands. Torn off the roll in 
long strips instead of individually, 
they make good tablecloths for the 
picnic table, too. Thelma says some 
brands she’s tried won’t hold up un- 
der water the way Scotts do, and that 
is the reason I sometimes have to do 
a lot of store-hopping in strange 
towns, looking for her favorite brand 


of paper towels. 
4 * 





Photographed at Cypress Gardens, Florida 
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fl Christmas gift for all the 
family—for all the year 


Maybe it’s in our blood — the same urge that prompted our fore- 
fathers to pack their belongings in covered wagons, and travel. Happy 
families are moving across the land, camping wherever their fancy 
pleases. It’s possible to become a part of all America with an Apache 
Camping Trailer, a camp on wheels. 


Your family can enjoy the delights of the colorful, sunny South. . . 
visit picturesque New England . . . go West to the cowboys and moun- 
tains . . . go anywhere you like, in snug comfort, in an Apache. 


For the name of your nearest Apache dealer, and 


P — h 
Renget wien you delve, is hese whan you a brochure telling all about the Apache, write: 


arrive. The lowest priced quality camping 
trailer on the market. 


F. O. B. > 7 “MN, 7 Mi ° 
$495 Vesely Mfg. Co., Box 151-BC, Lapeer, Mich 


Lapeer, Mich. America Largest Manufacturer of Camping Trailers 








Get a Gift 
Wrapped 
Nimrod 

Wheel 

to Put 

Under the Tree 


The Nimrod 4-Star—Beautiful red and white striped canvas, sleeps 4-6, 
slide out kitchen, canopy included. 


Give the whole family hundreds of carefree camp- your Nimrod for you. 


E / 
° - / 
& This year, make the big gift a Nimrod Camper. take the wheel to your dealer and he will hitch up B 


ing hours in America's most popular camping A Nimrod is a practical gift. It can save you hun- . 
trailer. Choose from five beautiful models in the dreds of dollars in motel and restaurant bills. - 
sparkling new 1961 line. Your dealer will give you You'll find new freedom with a Nimrod—freedom ~ 

a beautifully gift-wrapped Nimrod wheel for under to travel and camp comfortably in all the spots Zz. 
the tree. Imagine the sensation this will create you've been dreaming about. Send coupon today - |e 
Christmas morning. Then, at your convenience for free literature on all five models, prices andthe /, ' 


name of your nearest dealer. 


The 1-Star—Economy model, The 2-Star—America’s largest sell- The 3-Star — Beautifully styled, The 5-Star — All aluminum body, 

sleeps 2 off the ground, space for ing model, two % beds, sleeps 4-6, folds out to 11’ x 8’ x 6’6” high steel frame. Cranks down to car 

2-4 in tent area. Erects in minutes, pops open in minutes, trails like sleeping area, big zippered win- height for traveling, up to 6’8” for 

40 sq. ft. of storage space. a dream. dows and doors. living. Complete kitchen, heater, 
sleeps 3-5. 


Nimrod Equipment Division, Ward Manufacturing Company 
2534 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


CT] Please send free literature and prices 


C] Send name of nearest Nimrod dealer 
\) ; —" aa 


Address 











NIMROD EQUIPMENT DIVISION, WARD MFG., INC., 2534 SPRING GROVE AVE. State 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO Ee A 











